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On him: Shaker-knit wool sweater, $65, at Sundog. His, but on her: Norsac nylon coat with 
goose-down filling, $375, by Mighty-Mac, at Jordan Marsh. On her, for her: hand-loomed 
wool sweater-vest, $76, and hand-woven rayon-boucle scarf, $38, both at Clothware; and 
nylon mittens with polyester filling, $10, by Grandoe, at Jordan Marsh. Models: Kelly 
Ames, ART; and Hollis Colby, Hart Agency. Hair by Bari Jacobs, John Dellaria; make-up 
by Irene Gordon, Sabine Cosmetics. Photo by Rick Hornick and Sandy Rivlin. 
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VISIT USONCE AND WEVE GOT YOU. 


The fact is, 4 out of 
5 men who visit Charlesgate 
Clothes for the first time become 
loyal customers. 
The reasons are simple. Men of discriminat- 
ing taste find they can save up to $50 on 
distinctive fashions, without sacrificing the 
quality and comfort to which they are accus- 
tomed. They're also impressed by our exten- 
sive selection, wide range of sizes and our al- 
most compulsive dedication to detail and fit. 
All it takes is one visit to Charlesgate to discover that 
being fashionable isn't a matter of price. .. and then we've 
got you. Because when you're a Charlesgate man, the image you 
project says more than the price you pay. 





( harlesgate thes 


NEWTON — 145 California Street, (across the rear of King’s Dept. Store) 
Tel. 332-8140 Mon.,Tues.,Thurs., 9-5:30; Wed., Fri., 9-8:30; Sat. 9-5 


“Old World” tailoring — Master Charge and Visa Accepted 





15% OFF 


ON ALL MERCHANDISE 
NOW THROUGH NOVEMBER 29, 1980 
JUST BY MENTIONING THIS AD. 
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What is “Bundles’’? 


It's a new store 

with the stylish and unusual in 
bags, belts, blouses, dresses, 
hats, jackets, jewelry, pants, 
sashes, skirts, and sweaters 

fo) amer-Wadiant-mmalrenanadianl-mmr-lahvadlaaice 


460 Boylston Street, Boston 











Getting the knits knack 


a 


From left: hand-loomed wool sweater (the design is the Chinese character for ‘“‘life’’), $62, by Kyoko, and hand 
dyed-to-match wool beret, $12.50, both at Clothware; Shaker-knit wool sweater, $65, at Sundog; hand-loomed 
angora-and-lambswool sweater, $130, and matching scarf, $30, by French Rags, at Clothware; and wool shaw!l- 
collared cardigan, $62, by Pendleton, at A. Cahaly Ltd. Models: Marie Silvia; Randy Lewis, ART; Linda Bean; 
and Richard Burbridge, Copley 7. Make-up by Barbe Ennis. Photo by Karen Bovyes-Bogie. 


by M. Dolden 


he hand-knit-sweater look is so prevalent this year 

that there must be a huge population of folks some- 

where feverishly knitting and purling, producing the 
thousands of ‘‘hand-fashioned’’ and ‘‘hand-loomed” 
sweaters, mittens, hats, and scarves. Not necessarily. The 
majority of those goods were not knitted just for you by 
some sweet little old lady in a rocking chair, but were pro- 
duced on knitting machines. A knitting machine does 
require supervision — one person operates each machine, 
producing one garment at a time. The machine does the 
actual knitting, obeying the orders of its human supervisor. 
And many knitting machines, after the manner of late-18th- 
century French linen looms (honest), are computerized, 
which may account for the fashion industries’ remarkable 
ability to adopt the ‘thand-fashioned”’ style with such ease. 
Even with computerized patterns, however, each machine 
makes complete garments, rather than cranking out 600 left 


sleeves, 600 pieces of the right front side of a cardigan, and 
so on; and this lends at least an air of individuality to each 
garment. In the stores you'll see knit goods that are marked 
“hand-fashioned.”’ These are most often the products of 
these commercial machines. Their prices are likely competi- 
tive with those of your basic mass-produced knit goods, but 
they may feature more-complex patterns, or varied tex- 
tures (a recently exploited ability of knitting machines). 
Knitting machines let the manufacturer take greater risks. 
Rather than produce thousands of straight classic Shetland 
sweaters with a flat stockinette stitch, they are willing to try 
smaller quantities of a number of complicated designs with 
multiple colors and varied cable, popcorn, or novelty 

stitches. 
On a much smaller scale, there are knit goods made by 
smaller, manual versions of the knitting machine, devices 
Continued on page 20 
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Dressed-up GOWN 


by Karen Keating 


or winter warmth, it’s hard to beat the insulating 

properties of lightweight down. However, until a few 

years ago, down clothing had the drawback that it all 
was about as attractively styled as combat fatigues are. 
That fluffy down and those extra pockets, pouches, flaps, 
and chin wraps that kept you warm made you feel like Mt. 
Everest and made you look like someone on his way to scale 
it. Which could leave you feeling a little foolish on an 
expedition to the Store 24 for Haagen Dazs and the Sunday 
New York Times. 

Now down clothing is turning up everywhere, from college 
sampuses to the financial district. And it’s being sold 
everywhere. No longer the exclusive province of outdoor- 
clothing emporiums such as L.L. Bean and Eastern 
Mountain Sports, down coats, jackets, parkas, and vests 
can be found in most department stores and boutiques, 
including such fashionable establishments as Saks Fifth 
Avenue, Ann Taylor, and Bloomingdale’s. The rugged 
outdoorsy look that was once de rigueur in down garments 
has been modified to offer less bulk and more fashion flair, 
to appeal to the urban consumer. Unfortunately, this new 
design approach frequently entails sacrificing many of the 
features that originally made down clothing so warm — 


presumably the reason you buy down. And when you come 
right, um, down to it, many of the new styles still make 
people look pudgy and graceless. In short, the unsuspecting 
consumer is often buying the worst of both worlds. 


Town down 

There’s no denying that down is more fun of late. In 
creating clothes with city folk in mind, fashion designers are 
using more sophisticated colors and styling, and dressing 
things up further with racing stripes, contrasting trim, 
corduroy patches, coyote and fox fur, and even ribbons and 
ruffles. 

Bill Blass, for example, has come up with some highly 
decorative treatments. His purple quilted jacket for women, 
bedecked with red and white ribbons, would look pretty silly 
in the Yukon, but is just the thing to wear on Newbury 
Street over a pair of Calvins. For those who want to go all 
the way, he’s created a luxury down evening coat called 
“The Ultimate” a voluminous floor-length black coat 
that fastens with bows and sports lavish ruffles at the collar 
and cuff. Dramatic? Of course. But it’s not likely to become 
everyone's favorite. It made this wearer look like a clown in 
mourning. 

The Blass parkas for men are somewhat more 
conservative, though the Sierra Ranger style trimmed in 
coyote fur may raise a few eyebrows in conservationist 
circles. Finer sensibilities may also be ruffled by Struggle- 
gear’s and William Barry’s men’s parkas and vests, which 





Ankle-length nylon-and-polyester coat with down 
filling, $300, by Bill Blass; and French rabbits’-hair- 
and-acrylic-and-wool hood, $20; both at Jordan 
Marsh. Model: Mary Quirk, ART. Photo by Rick 
Hornick and Sandy Rivlin. 


come with little pamphlets including (along with care-and- 
cleaning instructions) recipes for barbecued lemon duckling 
and roast wild goose. 

For those of more, er, down-to-earth tastes and finances, 
there are plenty of new coats, jackets, and vests to choose 
from. It seems the most common styles for women are box- 
quilted, hooded, and reversible, with wide open sleeves and 
any of a variety of front closures, such as snaps, buttons, 
hooks, and toggles. 

For men, the look tends toward diagonal or horizontal 
quilting, often with racing stripes or contrasting colors at 
the cuffs and hood. 

Down vests — men’s, women’s, and unisex — haven't 
changed much in basic cut, but they now come in a dazzling 
assortment of colors. Some are embellished with quilting 
and/or stripes running every which way, and, of course, 
many of them sport the ubiquitous Western styling that’s 
been riding high and ever higher since the denim boom some 
time back. 

The colors of all types of down clothing have become both 
more dramatic and more sophisticated. Once available only 
in no-nonsense colors with names like blue, green, and red, 
down garments now come in such combinations as bordeaux 
with lilac, pewter with powder blue, rust with honey and 
cream trim, or violet with shocking pink. 

Price-wise, many down garments are in the same range as 
comparable wool items of reasonably good quality. Designer 
fashions aside, jacket and parka prices range between $80 
and $125, coats cost about $125 to $175, and vests go for $35 
to $50. Fancy labels, of course, carry fancier price tags, with 
jackets, coats, and parkas selling for $150 or more, and vests 
for $60 to $100. 

So this year’s down has been dressed up, and it hasn't 
priced itself out of the marketplace. But the big question 
still remains: is it really all that warm? 


Some lofty ideas 
What makes down warm is not the bits of down 
themselves, but the air between them that traps your body’s 
natural heat. Generally speaking, the greater the loft, or 
thickness, of a garment, the more air it retains to insulate 
you from the cold. Today’s slimmer-looking down clothes 
contain far less down than does traditional mountaineering 
wear, which provides as much as five inches of loft to keep 
you comfortable at temperatures as low as 25 Fahrenheit 
degrees below zero. You may not be planning to do much 
frisking around town in sub-zero weather (and who would 
blame you?), but you should be aware that, while thin may 
be in, it’s also a lot less warm than the fat and fluffy look. 
Quilting can create ‘‘cold spots,” where all that’s between 
you and the weather is two layers of fabric and some thread. 
Besides, the tiny holes created by the stitching can alter a 
garment’s temperature rating by 20 Fahrenheit degrees. 
There are construction techniques that don’t require sewing 
all the way through the garment at any point — seek them 
out if you’re especially cold-conscious. 
The greatest potential for heat loss is generally at the 
extremities. Unfortunately, that is where fashion, especially 
Continued on page 18 
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by Gail Banks 


Consider the “personal fashion statement.’’ We read about it, but does anyone 
other than a professional designer — ever really make one? Most of us walk 
around in other people’s phrases — those of everyone from Perry Ellis to the 
Brooks Brothers to L.L. Bean. 

Nonetheless, the four local men and women profiled here wear clothes that 
speak for them and them alone. Their “looks’’ depend on the time and money 
available to them as well as on their senses of aesthetics and their imaginations. 
And while they may wear designer clothes now and then, they are not dependent 
on the season-to-season changes of the retail clothing market. As a result, the way 
they look epitomizes the important difference between fashion and style. 


Ken Scales 

Ken Scales is the lead singer 
with the new-wave band 
Pastiche, but he denies that his 
style of dressing is new-wave. 
“The way someone dresses is 
complex,” he explains. “It’s 
difficult to reduce to just one 
term.” If there must be a term, 
Scales prefers ‘‘futuristic.”’ 

His shaved head was inspired 
by George Lucas’s THX 1138 (‘I 
liked the bald heads in it, 
aesthetically”) and by the very 
short hair of Peter Gabriel, 
another new-wave artist. At 


first, the other members of 
Pastiche objected to the idea of 


baldness, but they were won over 
when Scales presented them 
with the fait accompli. ‘“Ev- 
eryone liked it and thought 
it was a good image for the 
band,” he says. 

From the neck down, Scales 
favors hard-edged geometry in 
black and white, with an 
occasional dash of red. The shirt 
he wears in the accompanying 
photo — it’s made of black and 
white gauze and has slight 
padding at the shoulders — 
came from the late, lamented 
Armadillo (‘It was on sale so I 
guess no one could figure it 
out’’). His jodhpurs were made 
by a friend. 

Scales’s favorite designers are 
Claude Montana, Gianni 
Versace, and Giorgio Armani. A 
few years ago Armani worked up 
uniforms for a mythical army 
and presented them in the 


Italian magazine L’Uomo. “If 


the Italian military ever adopted 
those, I’d join just to wear 
them,” says Scales. “Or at least 
I'd make atrip to Italy to shop in 
an army-navy store.” 





Photos by Roy DiTosti 





Viv Roundtree 

Viv Roundtree, a columnist for New 
England Black Weekly, insists she 
dresses for speed and is the wrong 
woman to interview for a fashion piece. 
“I’m a cap, boots, and pants person,” 
she argues. ‘I don’t have a style, I have 
many styles. And I don’t even shave my 
legs.” 

Nonetheless, Roundtree can manage 
to wear, say, cut-off jeans, a T-shirt, 
high-heeled mules, and gold button 
earrings, and look like a Cosmo cover. 
Her hair these days has a modified 
Josephine Baker look (‘I cut it a few 
weeks ago because I don’t have time to 
fuss with it’’), and its color at the time of 
the interview was an almost metallic 
reddish-purple. Roundtree applied the 
tint for her part in the fashion segment 
of an awards dinner. ‘It’s Crazy Color 





and it washes off in about four days,” 
she says. Her favorite garment, which 
she wears in the accompanying photo, is 
a smock-like coat bought for less than a 
hundred dollars in Greenwich Village. 
She likes to wear it with jeans and a 
newsboy cap. 

Roundtree explains that she doesn’t 
dress ethnically unless she has ‘‘to make 
a statement.’ Once, while she was 
working for NBC-TV in New York, she 
had her hair styled into an Afro after an 
assignments editor asked her how she 
felt now that she’d “made it in white 
society.” “I knew who I was and I knew I 
was black,” she explains. “The Afro 
made that point. Nowadays, if I’m going 
into a group I don’t know, then I go 
ethnic — so we can get that over with, 
and they have no doubt about who this 
woman is.”’ 
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Nick Anagnostis 


Nick Anagnostis, president of the contemporary-music 
group Collage, believes in investment dressing, and some of 
his suits and jackets, he says, have been paying dividends 
now for 15 or 20 years. These blue-chip garments were 
tailor-made for him by English companies, including 
Anderson and Sheppard of Savile Row, London, which 
annually sends representatives to Boston (where they 
operate out of the Ritz Carlton) to outfit Bostonians who 
want the ultimate in proper dress. 

Time was, Anagnostis explains, when custom-made 
clothes were a bargain. ‘‘About 15 years ago,” he says, “‘I'd 
pay the equivalent of $240 as compared to about $150 for an 
ordinary American suit. For a relatively little more money, I 
could have something superb.” With the collapse of the 
dollar, prices have become much higher, and Anagnostis is 
reluctant to mention how much one of his new, beautifully 
fitted three-piece suits costs. But at least the standards of 
workmanship have not declined. Styling is so precise that 
vests are cut to reflect the fine point that the last button 
should be left unfastened. 

Anagnostis, who considers himself no spendthrift, buys 
his shirts and ties (which are all of natural fabrics) at 
Filene’s Basement. Even his pince-nez was no spur-of-the- 
moment whim. It belonged to his father, and Anagnostis 
wears it for comfort. “It doesn’t slip down my nose,” he 
says, ‘‘and you can’t see any frame, so I forget I have it on.” 
Incidentally, Anagnostis also cuts his own hair. oO 
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Clara Wainwright 

The sartorial goal of Boston artist Clara Wainwright is “‘to 
own very few things, each of which is spectacular.’’ The 
outfit seen here includes camouflage pants from Brand X 
and a necklace designed by Cambridge sculptor Morgan 
Bulckeley. ‘I have about four necklaces and four pairs of 
earrings, and | don’t wear any other jewelry. I buy one 
sweater a year and change the way it looks with a necklace” 
— or sometimes two. On a recent trip to Hong Kong she 
wore half her necklace collection (to avoid a hassle at 
customs), and the stewards and stewardesses of Korean 
Airlines gathered around her in amazed delight. “I like to 
elicit a positive response from strangers,” Wainwright says, 
adding that the nicest compliment she’s received recently 
was on her camouflage pants and came from some high- 
school students hanging out in front of a Brigham’s. 

Since Wainwright is well known for her “cloth pictures,” 
which are essentially patchwork tapestries, it’s not 
surprising that she makes some of her most striking clothes 
herself. The jacket she wears here is a melange of old and 
new fabrics —. Liberty challis, antique tapestry, green 
velvet, and gingham plaid. “I call these fishing jackets,” she 
explains, “because when I’m wearing them I’m fishing for 
possibilities.” She wore a similar garment to the Boylston 
Street opening of the Institute of Contemporary Art, and as 
a result was asked to do the costumes for the Cambridge 
Concert Series production of The Play of Daniel. “In my 
life,” says Wainwright, “instead of deciding nine definite 
things I want to do, I set out fishing lines and then choose 
from whatever nibbles.” 
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IRESSING 


by Joan White 


n the streets of Paris, you see 

the fashion expertise of the 

world. Paris street fashions are 
a source of inspiration, not only among 
Parisians, but also to designers and 
others in the clothing industry and 
potentially to anyone interested in the 
new or unusual. 

The Les Halles area is where you see 
the most-inspiring young people. They 
appear to put outfits together more 
effectively than most designers do. The 
young, with their limited budgets but 
unlimited imaginations, are not jaded 
yet, and they have few inhibitions. 
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So many of the French designers and 
editors I spoke with on my trip to Paris 
this fall wanted to know what the Bos- 
ton preppy really looks like. Now I find 
myself telling the original preppies 
about Paris fashion. This tired — well, 
classic look appears fun and 
exciting, done in a French way. The 
preppy looks you see demonstrate a 
sense of humor — call it French flair or 
dare or what you like; it’s important to 
the fashion. 

Jeans have become the modern uni- 
sex equivalent of the “‘little black 
dress” what Chanel said everyone 


Photos by Paul McDonough 


should have. The Levi’s style number 
501 (with straight legs and a three- 
button fly) is the most popular and 
sells for $60 in Paris. And denim 
jackets, with or without linings or cor- 
duroy collars, are hot, too. 

It used to be that the only people 
who wore white socks were athletes or 
those with foot ailments. No more. 
Now the Tab Hunter clone look, 
requiring white socks, is right up there 
with brightly colored socks, penny 
loafers, and Lacoste shirts worn with 
ties. The French are mixing American 
looks: cowboy boots with jogging out- 
fits, American Indian accessories with 
preppy clothes. 

The Jungle Jim look, or ‘‘swamp 
chic,”’ started in Italy and St. Tropez 
this summer, and now there’s camou- 
flage all over the place. The 50s sur- 

Continued on page 14 
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Take a course in 
dance or exercise at 
The Joy of Movement 
OU Center! It will slim you 
down, shape you up, 


give you a burst of energy 
after a long day at work, 
make yOu more confident 


and poised. A great dance 

workout will help relieve 

stress and reduce tension 
} 2 Best of all, it's FUN! 


You can choose from day, 
evening, and week-end 
courses. Technique classes 
like ballet, }azZ and modern 
Lively exercise-to-music 
courses like Jazzercise, Ener- 
gize, and Dance Aerobics 
that make fitness fun! And 
sociable dance courses like 
Swing and Ballroom. All of 
our courses are taught in a 
friendly, non-competitive 
environment . .. the perfect 
atmosphere to learn some- 
thing new and interesting! 


Enroll Now. 


So for a program of activity 
that will improve your looks 
and your outlook, do some- 
thing special for yourself this 
Winter. Take a course at The 
Joy of Movement Center 





Winter Special — 
Enroll with a friend 
and save $5! 








THE JOY OF MOVEMENT CENTER 





New England's Leading Center for Dance & Fitness Boston 266-5643 Cambridge 492-4680 e Milton 698-0350 @ Natick 655-4901 e Watertown 926-2700 

















Continued from page 12 

plus look is wearing itself out, and 
Army surplus is being revived (yes, 
again). This time, though, it’s not 
World War II but the ’60s. It may be in 
bad taste even to say, but it is Viet- 
nam chic. ‘High preppy” gray flannel 
pants, a Lacoste with a skinny tie, and 
an Army surplus jacket, hat, knap- 
sack, pair of boots, whatever — that’s 
the look. 

Punk is dead, but long live new 
wave. Studded black leather motor- 
cycle jackets, pants, and boots are still 
being worn. Ripped T-shirts are still 
held together with safety pins, but now 
the pins have baubles hanging from 
them. The draped chains still resemble 
the ones that connected the plug to 
your grandmother’s bathtub, and men 
and women are still wearing neon- 
colored hair, studded dog collars and 
waistbands, and even _ battery-con- 
trolled accessories with flashing lights. 

More new-wave signals for him ’n’ 
mostly her: pedal pushers a la ’50s, 
Marilyn Monroe jeans (tight, short, 
and with ankle slits), prom dresses, 
layers of tulle and pearls, schoolgirl 
tartan plaids, skinny skinny ties, 
gloves (white or black, over the elbow), 
high-school class rings, and movie-star 
glasses. You may laugh at the elderly 
librarian when you see her in harle- 


quin rhinestone-studded glasses, yet if 


someone young wears them they are 
right. Ponytails with bangs, James 
Dean flattops, and Elvis Presley 


pompadours are also considered part of 


new wave. 
For women, miniskirts and mini- 

dresses with optical-illusion or geo- 

metric prints are another trendy 
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option. A related look can be achieved 
after a quick trip to the local fabric 
store to purchase some shoulder pads 
for that baggy old sweater. Wear it 
with a fabulous belt, leggings, and 
great boots, and you're practically 
Parisian. Those butch sweaters worn 
with tight pants are hot too. 

One more popular outfit: grand- 
mother’s beaded sweater set with a 
straight skirt and — very important — 
fishnet stockings. Those fishnets may 
look great, but did you ever try to walk 
any distance in them? The net feels 
like tiny sharks biting the balls of your 
feet. The secret being revived along 
with the style is to put nylons on under 
the fishnets. Then you can walk for- 
ever, plus you can mix colors on your 
legs. 

All kinds of leggings — colored 
and/or textured pantyhose as well as 
woolly knit ones — are worn under 
skirts of all lengths. Short skirts natur- 
ally look the greatest on women with 
good legs. 

Knits are everywhere: jacquard, 
tapestry-print, and argyle; high ribbed 
collars; twin sweater sets, sweaters on 
top of sweaters. 

Modified pants are the most inter- 
esting ones. Jodhpurs look great in any 





fabric, and it’s not only horsy people 
who are wearing them. Knickers and, 
on women, culottes and bermudas look 
sensational, too, especially in velvet. 
One of the blessings of pant fashions 
now is that it’s the long and wide styles 
that are out-of-date, so old pants in the 
closet can be cut down. By trimming 
them and adding cuffs, the shrewd 
young French are getting a whole new 
look. Many femmes are using the extra 
fabric as scarves, or they’re sewing 
pouches for themselves or their boy- 
friends to use as shoulder bags. 

Jumpsuits are a must. They are an 
easy signature style for men or women, 
and they always look neat. Those who 
can’t afford good ones go to uniform 
shops, buy mechanics’ uniforms, and 
dye them in any color. Women tuck 
the cuffs into short boots, especially 
fringed ones. Or they wear their ’suits 
with colored ballet slippers. (Many of 
the French dye their shoes as often as 
we polish ours.) 

A good coat is a vital part of any 
wardrobe, but who says it has to be 
new to look new and exciting? Coats of 
three-quarters length (just above the 
knee), seven-eighths length (just below 
it), and nine-eighths length (to the top 
of the ankle) are what they’re wearing. 





Padded, rounded shoulders must be 
causing fewer people to fit on the 
Metro these days. The rounded- 
shoulder look is fairly simple to 
achieve: just stuff old socks into the 
tops of the sleeves. Parkas with a spirit 
of folklore — with Eskimo, Indian, or 
pioneer styling — also have the French 
feeling, strange to say; not to mention 
that they keep their wearers feeling 
warm and cozy. 

Warm, woolly hats that tie under the 
chin are a fab, practical style, but 
some women wear earmuffs to save 
their ‘dos. And when they find fur 
tails, Parisian women pin them to their 
scarves, berets, and caps. Muffs for 
hands are back, so they’re hanging 
tails from them, too. Or they’re using 
them as earrings. Speaking of earrings, 
remember when you lost a favorite 
one? It may have been traumatic then, 
but now it’s trendy to wear unmatched 
pairs. 

Other fun accessories for women: for 
hair, lots of feathers, ribbons, bows, 
and even Christmas ornaments (what- 
ever the season); kiddie jewelry; Walt 
Disney lunch boxes, old-fashioned 
green school bags, and clear vinyl 
shopping bags, with or without kitschy 
flower appliques; and clear plastic 
belts (men too on this one). Remem- 
ber: if it was in style, it 7s in style. 0 
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Continued from page 7 

women’s, throws practicality to the wind for the sake of 
style. Those nice-looking, open, v-neck collars, those wide 
cuffs, and loose hoods unencumbered by drawstrings and 
storm flaps — all allow your body’s precious warmth to 
escape freely. Men’s clothing is usually designed with 
greater attention to thermal efficiency, with high collars and 
snug cuffs to keep body heat in. 


Down on you 

In contemplating the comfort-vs.-looks dilemma, it’s im- 
portant to consider what your needs really are. If you like to 
spend your winters camping on Mt. Washington, obviously 
you'll need serious thermal efficiency in your down parka. 
If, on the other hand, you consider the outdoors a tem- 
porary derangement that you have to pass through on your 
way to the subway, you’ll probably be comfortable with 
something a little more frivolous. The primary criterion 
must be what you'll feel good in — mentally as well as 
physically. 

A personal anecdote to illustrate the point: one sub-zero 
February, I bought a wonderfully warm down moun- 
taineering parka of the Michelin-man design school. 
Unfortunately, I feel so blimp-like in it that I find myself 
(on the rare occasions when I wear it) ducking into doorways 
to avoid being seen by people I know. The greatest advan- 
tage to its design, in my opinion, is that when the storm flap 
is fastened over my chin, no one can recognize me. I have 
finally realized that the warmest parka in the world won't 
do any good if it stays in the closet. 


aan 


er BS tee er Oe 
Left: Norsac nylon coat with goose-down filling, $375, 
by Mighty-Mac; and right: reversible cotton-and- 
nylon coat with polyester filling, $180, by Calvin 
Klein; both at Jordan Marsh. Models: Randy Lewis 
and Tom Arsenault, ART; photo by Rick Hornick and 
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KNITS 


Continued from page 5 _ 

that became available to home knit- 
ters around the turn of the cen- 
tury. Again, the point here is that the 
“knitter”? is freed from actually 
making the stitches, but there is real 
hand work, or handiwork, involved in 
the designing and assemblage of the 
piece. The advantage of the home 
knitting machine is that it cuts pro- 
duction time and negates the prob- 
lems of varying gauges and tensions. In 
some ways this type of “hand knit- 
ting”’ is something like limited-edition 
printmaking — designing is an 
individual creative effort, and pro- 
duction requires careful, controlled 
mechanical execution. The knitwear 
that is labeled ‘‘hand-loomed”’ is 
usually made by this method and is 
often hard to discern from what we 
think of as a “‘real’”’ (two long needles, a 
ball of yarn, and a kitten) hand knit. 
All this is possibly the beginning of an 
updated version of the traditional 
hand-knitter’s cottage industry — one 
where a designer farms out the knit- 
ting to individuals using the domestic 
knitting machines. Many sweaters 
with complex, colorful, intricate pat- 
terns, such as Fair Isle and Aran 
knits, have been worked on domestic, 
hand-operated machines. The 
sweaters are more expensive than com- 
mercially knitted goods, but not so 
dear as those produced with the aid of 
the kitten. 

Which brings us back to what we 
really think of as hand knitting. The 
prices of hand-knit sweaters in the 
stores this winter are astronomical. 
Most pieces sell for more than $100. 
Many sell for much more. These 
sweaters are beautiful, a delight to the 
eye, and seem as much works of art as 
warm clothing. Many of the new pat- 
terns are reprises of old designs, 
particularly those incorporating 
animals and human figures. Even the 
shapings of many of the women’s pat- 
terns are exact replicas of sweaters 
shown in pattern books of the ’30s and 
40s. 

Most shoppers are tempted to say, 
“Oh, but I could make that,” and most 
likely they could do so for much less 
money. 

There are real advantages to doing it 
oneself — cost, enjoyment, creative 
expression — and also disadvantages 
— time spent, material costs, and, 
well, aggravation. 

I decided to try my hand at 
“fashioning” a sweater, after a vaca- 
tion from knitting that had lasted 
some 10 or 12 years. My history was 
somewhat besmirched due to my pen- 

Continued on page 22 
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chant for beginning work on a sweater 
for a school sweetheart and then break- 
ing up with the fellow before I’d 
finished the thing. Unfortunately, the 
boyfriends’ sizes varied, so that one 
sweater would never suit the next 
beau. Remembering that I was often 
bored by the simple but tedious 
sweater designs I’d undertaken in the 
past, I chose a more complicated 
pattern and decided to make it for my- 
self, in hopes of finishing what I 
started. 

I visited Needlepoint, a knit shop in 
Harvard Square, and thumbed 
through the stacks of knitting maga- 
zines and pattern books. Having found 
a style that appealed to me, I an- 
xiously perused the instructions, trying 
to decipher the abbreviations, and I 
studied the pattern diagrams for pos- 
sible problem areas. I knew that I 
could knit and purl, and I took heart 
upon reading in the basic instructions 
at the front of the knitting book that 
“everything in knitting is based on the 
two essential stitches, the knit stitch 
and the purl.” This is basically true, 
but as I soon began to remember, 
manual dexterity, reading ability, and 
self-discipline are at least as impor- 
tant as knowing how to make a loop. 

The total cost of materials for the 
sweater I chose was less than $40, 
including three different-sized sets of 
needles, the yarn, the magazine that 
published the pattern, a crochet hook 
for finishing edges, and three buttons 
for the closure. I figured that had I 
found the sweater in a store it would 
have been attached to a price tag for at 
least $100 and perhaps more. 


The first thing that surprised me 
was the lightness of my bag as I left the 
store. As I said, I had always knit for 
someone else, usually someone larger 
than myself, and had always used 
bulky wool (which is faster to knit). I 
checked the instructions again, not 
quite believing that there was enough 
yarn there from which to produce a 
whole sweater. 


The second surprise came later that 
day as I settled myself down in a rocker 
with a cup of tea, a little soothing 
music, and my instruction booklet. 
Having rolled the skein of the first 
color into a ball, I picked up the 
needles and read. I was instructed to 
“cast on 96 stitches.’’ I couldn’t 
remember how to cast on. My heart 
sank, but after a few moments of 
frustration, I found the section labeled 
‘‘Basic Instructions.’’ After scru- 
tinizing the little drawings and fooling 
around ‘‘with the yarn twisting 
properly around thumb, across palm 
and the third finger,’ I had my first 
stitch. The rest of the evening went 

Continued on page 24 
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pretty much along the same lines: I 
would knit away furiously, anxious to 
move on to the next step, then have to 
refer to “Basic Instructions’’ before 
continuing. The particular sweater I 
was knitting called for bands of vary- 
ing patterns, like a sampler, and I 
found that as long as I followed the 
instructions to the letter, not trying to 
make sense of them along the way, 
things went smoothly. Every time I 
stopped to figure out just where some 
step was going to get me or indulged 
thoughts that a direction had to be a 
misprint and couldn’t possibly be 
right, I made a mistake. 


The best part of rediscovering the 
experience of knitting was on the 
therapeutic end of things. I had for- 
gotten just how nice it feels to get into 
a knitting rhythm, the needles clack- 
ing comfortably, enjoying the heart- 
warming sense that you’re accom- 
plishing something tangible. Knitting 
is a very personal kind of handiwork, 
but does not require such complete 
attention that you can’t hear the music 
in the background or listen to the dia- 
logue on the television. I must admit 
that I dropped a couple of stitches 
during one episode of Crime and 
Punishment; at later crucial moments 
in the series, I’d learned to put the 
sweater down in time. 


As was the case in the past, I moved 
swiftly through the completion of the 
sweater’s body, but slowed con- 
siderably at the sleeves, finding the 
thought of doing exactly the same 
thing twice most unappealing. It is 
hard to estimate the time spent on the 
project, and it would seem that it is 
always a function of the maker’s self- 
discipline. This character trait has 
never been my strongest, but even in 
calculating labor cost, I am sure that I 
stayed well under the estimated $100 
retail price. I was especially encour- 
aged by the prospect, at least on 
smaller items mittens, hats, and 


sweaters for children and babies — of 


saving significantly, and, no less 
important, really enjoying making 
those less time-consuming garments. 

No one seems to know exactly when 
knitting was invented, but knitted 
items have been found in the pyra- 
mids of Egypt. A legend maintained by 
subjects of the Queen of Sheba was 
that the pattern on the serpent’s back 
was a knitted design created by none 
other than Eve. That puts knitting in a 
class with some pretty basic skills, 
which makes sense in that even Eve 
must have needed something to keep 
the chill off. The art of knitting 
appears to be alive and well, and very 
much in fashion, perhaps in no small 
measure because we, too, need to keep 


the chill off. O 
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Davio’s e deliziasamente Italiano. Charming and elegant with a contemporary decor . . . a mix of 
textures, brick and brass, soft cafe curtains, fresh flowers . . . this is only a part of what sets Davios 
apart from other dining establishments. It is the chef's masterpieces, resulting from an uncommon 
commitment to Italian cooking that has given Davios its place among the finest restaurants in 
Boston. 

For lunch or dinner, the relaxed and intimate setting, combined with a menu of homemade spe- 
cialties makes Davio’s perfect for business or pleasure. 

All dishes are prepared to order and all the fettucine is homemade on the premises. There are 
daily luncheon and dinner specials, and Chef Davio will gladly accommodate those patrons with 
special dietary concerns. Choose from delectable entrees like homemade spinach noodles with 
prosciutto, bacon and onions in tomato sauce, or linguine with shrimps, clams and mussels in a 
spicy marinara sauce. The selection of seafood, veal and poultry dishes prepared Italian-style are 
sure to tempt. A carefully selected wine list and two simple ingredients . . . quality and pride, are the 
finishing touches that make Davios a dining experience to be remembered. 


Davio’s Hours: Mon. 4:30 p.m.-11:30 p.m. 
269 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. Tues.-Thurs. noon-11:30 p.m. 
262-4810 Fri.-Sat. noon-midnight 
Sun. 4:30 p.m.-11:30 p.m. 
Lunch Tues.-Sun.; Dinner daily. 
Credit Cards: AmEx, MC, Diner’s Club, Reservations: Recommended. 
Carte Blanche, VISA. Parking: Valet. 
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Feminine faces and tresses 


by M. Dolden 


r4 C 0 news is good news”’ may 
be an old saw, but it fits 
the cosmetics and _hair- 


styling scene pretty effectively this 
fall. Rather than any strong state- 
ments being made concerning make- 
up colors or hairstyles, we seem to have 
gotten to a point where “natural”’ is 
truly becoming the norm — though not 
a necessary uniform — and it affects 
everything from the look of cosmetics 
to their ingredients. And no dictates 
are being handed down from Seventh 
Avenue or Hollywood concerning hair 
length, color, or style. 

There is no single direction being 
taken, and, it seems, no brand new 
news in cosmetics and_ hairstyling. 
Rather, several recent trends are com- 


ing together and some old taboos are 
being shattered. 

Even the definite no-nos, those looks 
that just would not do a few years ago 

teased hair peroxided blond, pink 
lipstick, and heavy black eyeliner — 
have become a look that women 
actually wear, and call “new wave.” 
Such extremes of the punked-out look 
have affected cosmetics lines to the 
extent that lots of vibrant colors are for 
sale to the mass market. This season, 
as is usual with the coming of colder 
weather, the colors of lipsticks, 
blushers, and shadows are richer and 
deeper. Punk, with its ties to the ’50s 
rock ’n’ roll scene, has also brought a 
certain lightheartedness. Barrettes, 
bobby pins, a Happy Days ponytail 


p 


with a scarf knotted around it, and 
bangs are the flip side of the ankle- 
socks-and-flat-shoes look. 


Cosmetics and skin care 
Judging by the look of women 
everywhere, from Newbury Street cafes 
to the sidewalks of Harvard Square 
to lunch counters in the financial dis- 
trict, women seem to be paying more 
attention to appearance. Salespeople 
at the cosmetics and beauty counters 
at stores as disparate as the Coop and 
Bloomingdale’s report more custom- 
ers buying more beauty products. Irene 
Gordon, who’s developed her own line 
of make-up, Sabine Cosmetics, sets 
forth a theory on what appears to be a 
Continued on page 28 


Plastic barrettes, 50 cents each, at Goods. Irish hand-crocheted wool sweater, $80, by Cheleen, at Gazelle. 
Model: Linda Bean. Hair by Michael Tammara; make-up by Irene Gordon of Sabine Cosmetics. 
Photo by Karen Boyes-Bogie. 
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Silk scarf, $18, by Echo, at Gazelle; photo by Karen Boyes-Bogie. 
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surge in cosmetics sales. According to 
Gordon, women are going in for more 
make-up and learning how to use it to 
change their appearance, much as one 
would change an outfit. The reason 
behind this, she suggests, is the 
escalating cost of fashion clothing, in 
combination with the pinched budg- 
ets of these inflationary days. Make- 
up. from subtle colorings during the 
day to dramatic applications of vi- 
brant colors for night-time, allows for 
the diverse looks that women are seek- 
ing. Gordon says that women find it 
acceptable and, indeed, appealing to 
be able to switch from one look to 
another without buying a wardrobe to 
accomplish the transformation. 
Considering also the diversity of looks 
in clothing, from tweedy to new-wave- 
Western, it’s clear that the overall 
trend is toward variety rather than 
consistency. 

More specifically, this season’s offer- 
ings in the cosmetics areas range from 
glittery to subtle. There are many new 
product lines, like Sabine, that fea- 
ture dustings of iridescent powders for 
the eyes and cheekbones. Gold and 
yellow tones speckled with glitter are 
popular as highlighters to be applied 
around the eves and, when used spar- 
ingly, to accent cheekbones. These 
clittery accents are available as pow- 
der and as cream, which is easily 
applied with the fingertip. 
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Lipsticks, blushers, and even eye- 
shadows are appearing in ever-deeper 
shades of purple, from musty rose to 
brilliant fuchsia and red violet. Proper 
blending of: various shades is the art 
necessary to wearing them. Rather 
than giving bold delineation with one 
pure color on the eyelid and one pink 
tone as a blusher, today’s cosmetics are 
meant to move subtly from one shad- 
ing to another, using many colors and 
avoiding any obvious beginning or end 
of each. The tools available for accom- 
plishing this blending are vast in num- 
ber, but a finger remains an effective 
one. 

Almost any cosmetic product — lip- 
stick, blush, foundation, and_ eye- 
shadow — can be had in pencil form or 
as a liquid, a goo in a tube, a cream, or 
a powder. Which form seems easiest to 
use varies from woman to woman; 
prices of the different forms also vary 
widely. Cosmetic brushes and sponges 
are popular accessory items, and with 
the emphasis on subtlety, they’re 
becoming ever more useful. The 
brushes are often sable-tipped and are 
costly. A good, and less expensive, 
alternative is the sponge-tipped make- 
up applicators that are available at 
most cosmetics counters. They can be 
washed, when need be, and do not 
require a major investment. 

With the establishment of the Food 
and Drug Administration’s guidelines 
for cosmetics and skin-care products, 


and perhaps also because of con- 
sumers’ ever-greater attentiveness, 
most cosmetics are labeled with a dis- 
closure of ingredients, and harmful 
dyes and allergy-producing perfumes 
have become the exception rather than 
the rule. Even the educated shopper 
can be flustered by listings of chemi- 
cal ingredients, but it is still a fairly 
good rule of thumb that if most prod- 
ucts of a given kind list their ingre- 
dients (disclosure is still voluntary), 
some at least will be free of artificial 
perfumes and drying agents such as 
alcohol. 

The most able fingers and all the 
brushes and sponges on the market will 
not suffice to achieve the look of sub- 
tle blending unless the skin is healthy, 
clean, and moist. The idea of natural 
cosmetics and preparations has been 
latched onto by even the mass-market 
cosmetics manufacturers, and a 
plethora of masks, conditioning lo- 
tions, astringents, and moisturizers is 
available. The Clinique line of cos- 
metics has long maintained a reputa- 
tion for scrupulous attention to skin 
maintenance and remains one of the 
best of the widely marketed skin-care 
lines. Most salons in town favor pri- 
vate lines that they use and sell to their 
clients. Many of their products are man- 
ufactured in bulk and then given to 
private labels and salons, which mark 
the prices at will and sell them as their 

Continued on page 30 
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own special formulas. This is not to say 
that most of these products are not 
very good — the cosmeticians and 
estheticians who stand by them are 
trained professionals — but rather that 
such lotions and creams and astrin- 
gents are often over-priced. 

No potion has even a chance to work 
wonders unless it is used consistently 
and as part of a ‘“‘program.” The pro- 
gram can take the form of regular visits 
to one of the many professional salons 
in town or can consist of home 
remedies applied by one’s own hand. 

One of the nicest things to do for 


skin that has been out in the sun and 
wind all summer and whose tan has 
begun to fade is to apply a peeling 
mask. There are really good ones avail- 
able: for example, Clinique’s, with a 
lemon base (it helps bleach the skin 
slightly). Even an old-fashioned do-it- 
yourself oatmeal mask can rejuvenate 
facial skin. Or treat yourself to a pro- 
fessional facial (think of it as no more 
exotic than a fall tune-up for your car). 


Hair styles and hair care 

It’s a good thing that everyone didn’t 
go out a year ago and have her hair cut 
to butch-length for the punk look, 
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Shoulder length. $5.00 extra 


Call us today for an appointment. 
*(Not recommended for children under 12.) 


167 TREMONT 





Hair style needs direction? Are you tired of combing and re-combing day in 


Our expert staff of creative stylists can design styles for women, men and 
young adults. Your new style will flatter your facial shape, features and hair 
type. And then we'll customize a perm just for you so your new hair fashion 


In our salon we feature Duo-Therm Perm and Duo-Therm for Men. Both 
are especially formulated by Zotos, a leading maker of salon products. 


Men will find that their hair looks fuller, is easy to manage and that daily 
grooming is a breeze. Young adults will enjoy their new easy-care styles 
and women will love the new fashion look. 


HAIR SALOR FOR MEN & WOMEN 


TON (OPPOSITE BOSTON COMMON) TEL 
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With this ad til Dec. 31,1980 


942-6321 
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because now most models in the high- 
fashion magazines are wearing 
shoulder-length tresses. Not that any- 
one is dictating that you must have 
long hair; it is merely that the look of 
long, loose, healthy hair blowing in the 
breeze is part of New York’s vision of 
the fashionable young woman. 

Hair should be healthy, first and 
foremost. It is not dyed to unnatural 
shades of orange or white (unless 
you've gone new wave); it is well cut; 
and if you have natural curls or a per- 
manent, it is not frizzy, but full. The 
best conditioner, according to the 
health-store folks, is rosemary oil, 
applied daily, which should be more 
frequently than you shampoo. Nobody 
really needs to wash her hair every day, 
except maybe athletes. If you do sham- 
poo that often, using extra condition- 
ers helps to compensate for the drying 
effect of the shampoo. There is still a 
controversy among hairdressers as to 
the benefits and drawbacks of henna. 
Some say that the henna just coats the 
hair shaft, and does not really condi- 
tion it. The same is said of condition- 
ers (and shampoos) that contain bal- 
sam. According to most professional 
hair specialists, the best treatment is a 
hot-oil conditioner. That treatment 
can be done in a salon or at home. Both 
Clairol and Sassoon sell products that 
include hot-oil packs. 

Once the hair is clean and healthy, 
almost anything goes as far as style. 
Really. French braiding, ponytail hold- 
ers, headbands, scarves, and barrettes 
and combs galore are all accessories 
that women are wearing. Despite the 
Vogue model standing with shoulder- 
length hair blowing in the breeze and 
bangs hanging in her eyes, most wom- 
en like to keep the hair out of their 
faces, and many have come to enjoy 
the use of hair accessories. Barrettes 
and combs are like bangle bracelets 
used to be in that the more the better, 
whether they’re in pairs or unmatched 
combinations. Ponytail holders, 
colored-cloth-covered bands, and 
small scarves to tie and knot around a 
ponytail are accessories that seem to 
have resurfaced in response to punk, 
but the look has been adapted to 
include French braids, and twists and 
coils at the sides. And often the pony- 
tail or braid is off to one side. 

Another trend vaguely reminiscent 
of the *50s is bangs. This time around 
they are not carefully trimmed just 
above the evebrow, but rather longer, 
wispier, and pushed off to the sides. 

In essence, there are no more hair- 
dos hair isn’t done; it is worn, and 
sometimes decorated. For most 
daytime looks, make-up does not 
appear “done” either. Similarly, it can 
be very subtle coloring, carefully 
applied, or a “decoration” of bright 
colors. worn as jewelry. O 
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Aerobic Dance. Nutritional Programs . Group and 
individual Exercises . Sauna . Steam - Private 
Showers . Sun Rooms - Dressing Rooms . Lockers 





SWIMMING POOL ¢ WHIRLPOOL PRIVILEGES 
MASSEUSE ¢ BABYSITTING 
AT BOSTON LOCATION ONLY 





64 STANIFORD STREET, BOSTON 
227-4500 


Est. 1975 
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famous designer 
dress shirts 
regular price 
elsewhere %24 


price * 


Great look, great fit in easy-care cotton/ 
polyester. Tapered styling, single needle 
tailoring. Choose from solids and pat- 
terns. First quality, designer label in 
each. Sizes 14% to 16%. 


Styles featured are representative of the advertised group and 3sionally specific styies may not be available ir 
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ee Fond Names for Less! 


BEDFORD Bedford Shop Ctr. CANTON Washington St. and Rt. 27 CHELMSFORD Rt. 4, Purity Shop. Ctr. DANVERS Liberty 
master charge. Tree Mall, Exit 24, (Endicott St.) off Rt. 128 FRAMINGHAM Rt. 9 opp. Shoppers World FRANKLIN Rt. 140 HINGHAM Rt. 3A, 
es. Lincoln Plaza LEOMINSTER Rt. 12, jct. Rt. 2 MARLBORO Rt. 20, Indian Hill Plaza MARSHFIELD Rt. 139, Marshfield Plaza 
; MEDFORD Meadow Glen Mall, Rt. 16 NEWTON Needham St., Exit 56 off Rt. 128 READING Rt. 28 S. WEYMOUTH Rt. 18 and 
Pleasant SPRINGFIELD Corner of Rt. 20 and Rt. 21 SWAMPSCOTT Vinnin Sq. Rt. 1-A TEWKSBURY Tewks. Shop Ctr. BED- 
FORD, N.H. Rt. 3 and Kilton Rd., across from the Bedford Mall (adj. to Caldor) NASHUA, N.H. Royal Ridge Mall PORTSMOUTH, 
N.H. Marshalls Mall. Woodbury Ave. SALEM, N.H. state line. Our N.H. stores open Sunday: Nashua, Salem 1-6 p.m.; Bedford, 
Portsmouth 12-5 p.m. CRANSTON, R.I. Rte. 5. Oaklawn Ave. (former Cranston Drive-In) North of the Warwick Mall. 
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Word-processing systems for the hobbyist, 
liberal arts meets state-of-the-art hardware, 
computers meet the video disc, games programers play 
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The print-out chase 








Students are going after computer literacy 


by Marya Dantzer-Rosenthal 
T hrough the halls of Academe, from the classics 


department to the chemistry lab, echoes the faint 
blip-blip, blip-blip of computer terminals. Solid- 
state circuitry has.come to the liberal arts. And with it 
have come banks of up-to-the-minute equipment, an 
array of new courses and requirements, and an enthu- 
siasm for high technology that would startle the old 


school. Pa Pee 
At nine of Boston’s largest colleges and universities — 


excepting MIT from consideration, naturally — there is at 
least one course titled “Introduction to Computers” or 
the like. Often, there are a couple of programing courses 
that will give an English major something to market 
when he’s through studying Eliot. And like as not, even 
if today’s college student doesn’t seek out contact with 
computers, he will get it, in one of the math, science, or 
even humanities courses in the liberal-arts curriculum. 

“To turn people into the 21st century not knowing 
anything about computers would be a mistake,’’ observes 
Harvard professor William Bossert, whose introduction- 
to-computing course draws 800 students a year. Har- 
vard this year became the first local college to initiate a 
‘‘quantitative reasoning” graduation requirement, which 
obliges students to write at least one usable computer 
program before their junior year. Simmons College, 
whose focus has long been on combining liberal-arts and 
career education, is developing an applied computer- 
science program that combines a concentration in com- 
puter skills with a minor in psychology, chemistry, math, 


physics, or communications. The aim is to “educate 
people who can speak both languages,’’ — computer-ese 
and the jargon of another specialty — according to one of 
the program’s architects, acting math-department chair- 
person Margaret Menzin. And at genteel Wellesley, 
where ‘‘the idea that students can graduate and be self- 
supporting if they wish is new,’ as computer-science- 
department chairman Eugene Ott confides, 22 of 26 
departments on campus make use of computer facilities. 

What's prompting liberal-arts faculties, guardians of a 
centuries-old tradition, to embrace a discipline whose 
technology is just three or four decades old? Much of the 
impetus has come from students, computer-course 
professors admit. They themselves are surprised but 
clearly delighted. 

Computers hadn't even set wire on campus anywhere 
in the US until Dartmouth purchased its first piece of 
hardware 20 years ago. And at least in Boston, computer- 
science programs frequently are still considered 
subsections of math, engineering, and management 
departments. 

Nevertheless, particularly during the past two or three 
years, computer ownership by colleges — and computer 
networks among coll@ges — has proliferated. Harvard, 
for example, has twin PDP-11s, which can access up to 
80 terminals at once. Simmons students have access via 
terminal to a state-of-the-art DEC VAX11/780 housed at 
Babson College. With the cost of computer equipment 
dropping almost daily, some students are even getting 


hands-on experience in high school — and then looking 
for more of the same when they get to college. 

“It sort of reminds me of the line in The Graduate,” 
reflects Brandeis’s computer-center director Lawrence 
Kirsch, ‘‘where the guy sidles up to Dustin Hoffman and 
whispers, ‘Plastics.’ I get the feeling someone has sidled 
up to these kids and said, ‘Computers.’ ’’ Kirsch is one of 
the few skeptics who doubt that,students will find a 
couple of computer-intro courses to be tickets to jobs. 
Bossert, of Harvard, claims a B in his course is equivalent 
to a year’s applications-programing experience in the 
business world — and cites salaries that former students 
command, to back up the claim. (By the way, Bossert 
flatly advises budding novelists to get enough 
programing proficiency to support themselves on the 
way to fame.) UMass-Boston Dean of Arts and Sciences 
Michael Riccards points proudly to the school’s tech- 
writing certificate that enables graduates in English to 
‘join companies like DEC (Digital Equipment 
Corporation) in essentially a liberal-arts field.” And 
Menzin, of Simmons, says she’s convinced there is real job 
potential for people who can act as liaisons between data- 
processing specialists and businesspeople who depend on 
computers but wouldn’t know a byte if it bit them. 

Yet, Kirsch’s doubts that shaking hands with a 
computer terminal will make a student instantly 
employable make an even greater claim about the depth 
to which he feels computer technology has penetrated 
education and society. Computer literacy, he says, is 
simply ‘‘a skill an educated person needs. An 
introductory computer course is like an introductory 
writing course — you use the skills you acquire there, but 
you don’t expect to get a job on the basis of it.’’ More and 
more, computer literacy is becoming helpful for getting 
into college, never mind for getting a job. 

If student demand for computer courses reflects the 
depth of society's dependence on the machines, the 
variety of college courses in which students interact with 
computers surely indicates the breadth. From the 
engineering schools and the physics and math 
departments, computers have found their way into such 
predictable or esoteric uses as these: analyzing voting 
records in government classes; monitoring guinea pigs’ 
food supply in psychology experiments; making 
statistical computations in social-science studies; 
modeling learning processes for education research; 
providing instant feedback for Latin-grammar practice; 
designing inventory-control procedures in management 
school; providing “dry-lab’’ experience to chemistry 
students; and warming literature students up for 
discussions by having them first use a computer terminal 
to answer thought-provoking questions about plot or 
theme and then review and evaluate their fellow 
students’ responses. Some of these applications have 
how-to-use-the-computer courses attached to them; but 
many don’t, on the assumption that students have or will 
get the how-to on their own. Some, like the computerized 
Latin-grammar-practice scheme, at Tufts University, 
include among their goals familiarizing students with the 
technology. ‘If we can teach students to get over theif 
fear of computers, we will have taught them a lot,” says 
Tufts’s classics-department chairman John Zarker. 

Indeed, aside from specialized courses geared to 
advanced computer use in a particular field — such as the 
applied computer-science program at Simmons, 
management courses at Boston College, and economic 
and social-science statistics courses at almost every 
school — the new crop of computer courses for non- 
majors seems designed to foster an affection for the 
machines. It’s also apparently meant to instill an 
appreciation for their languages — BASIC, FORTRAN, 
COBOL, and ppL being among the most commonly taught 
— not unlike the feeling graduates of the ‘50s and ‘60s 
were supposed to have for French or Chinese. (In fact, 
Kirsch, of Brandeis, analogizes introductory computer- 
language courses to the “‘reading’’ courses graduate 
students take in human languages: ‘They enable people 
to explore their interests in that language.’’) 

Curiously missing from most of these beginners’ 
courses — and from the attitudes of most people who 
teach them — are an element of caution about potential 
illegitimate uses of computers and consideration of the 
potentially dramatic ways in which computers seem 
destined to change our expectations about how and what 
information is readily available to us. A course on ethics 
of computer use is required in the Simmons applied 
computer-science program, and the topic rates a couple 
of lectures in the Harvard intro-to-computing course. 
But by and large, social impact of computer technology is 
a subject that’s kept separate, for consideration perhaps 
by the sociology department. Students are lapping up the 
“what” and “how” of computers but not much of the 
“why.” 

Meanwhile, courses and programs are multiplying. At 
Boston State College, a student can earn a minor in 
computer science, computers as a major is in the works, 
and a certificate in “‘computer programing and 
information processing’’ is recycling unemployed 
teachers as members of the high-tech job market. At 
Brandeis, 85 percent of the students are taking at least 
one computer course-on their way to four-year degrees. 
At Boston University, enrollment in the ‘computer 
literacy’’ course has mushroomed from 60 to 250 in just 
four semesters, and requiring liberal-arts students to take 
a computer course is under discussion. At Northeastern 
University, there are new computer-science major and 
minor programs. 

It doesn’t seem exactly like an Orwellian future, but 
the Renaissance man’s replacement by the pro- 
gramer/novelist certainly smacks of some kind of 
revolution. And those of you who feel that technology is 
passing you by can always sit down with a chess 
challenger — this Christmas they’re selling for less than 
$100. @ 





How to buy 
a personal computer. 


There’s only one way to buy a software, service and advice. 
personal computer: from a recog- When it comes to personal 
nized computer expert at your computers, Apple” wrote the book. 
local computer store. As your It’s Apple Computer's “Consumer 
Apple “II dealer, we offer the Guide to Personal Computing.” 
knowledge and experience to It offers intelligent answers to 
help you select a computer that your unanswered questions. And 
will meet your personal needs. it’s available at your dealer's when 
We'll be around long after you come in to see what 
the sale, too, sai , the exciting 
for peripherals, = |) Apple II can do. 
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by Cary Lu 


‘T Yhe word-processing computer is 
the most important advance in the 
technology of writing since the 
invention of paper and pen, and by far a 
greater development than the introduc- 
tion of the typewriter. Until you write 
with one, it is hard to understand the 
power of a word processor. After you 
have used one, you won't go back to a 
typewriter willingly. In this case, the 
cliche about the computer made servant 
of mankind is true. 

A complete word-processor (WP) sys- 
tem is expensive, but not prohibitively so. 
The simplest workable system costs 
about $2300, while efficient systems with 
letter-quality printing cost from $5000 to 
$6500. These systems are designed to be 
used with microcomputers. WP systems 
from the giant office-machine com- 
panies like IBM and Xerox cost from 
$8000 to $15,000 and more. This article 
will explain what WPs do and examine 
how to assemble a system in the lower 
price ranges. 

So what do you get for your money? 
Well, you get a typewriter-like key- 
board, a video display that shows your 
text, a device to store text, and a printer to 
put it on paper. 


Using a word processor 

To operate a WP, you turn the system 
on, insert and start a WP program, then 
simply type and watch the letters appear 
on the video screen. Initially it is dis- 
orienting not to hear the mechanical noise 
of the typewriter, but soon you find that 
you are typing much faster than you used 
to — no mechanical parts slow you down 
or jam if you type too fast. There is no 
fear of making mistakes since correc- 
tions are so easy. You don’t need to pause 
for a carriage return at the end of the line. 
The WP automatically moves on to the 
next line at the right place. If a long word 
overruns the right margin, it is popped 


down to the beginning of the next line 
while. you continue typing merrily on 
without pause. . 

What good is speed if you’re compos- 
ing the first draft at the keyboard? After 
all, you can’t type faster than you can 
think of the words. But suppose you're 
not sure how to compose a particular 
sentence: simply type every version that 
cemes to mind. Then you can examine 
each version cleanly ‘‘set in type,”’ as it 
were, on the screen. For most writers, this 
allows sharper evaluation than crossed- 
out first-draft manuscripts, be they typed 
or handwritten. You can select the best 
version before going on, or leave all the 
versions in and select one after you've 
made a printed copy of what you have on 
the screen. Either way; removing the 
unwanted sentences is effortless. 

You can look for errors or changes by 
playing back your text ‘on the video 
screen. You make corrections simply by 
typing the change (sometimes after strik- 
ing a CHANGE or INSERT key, depending 
on the system). Everything you do is dis- 
played on the video screen; what you see 
is what you get. Did you forget a sen- 
tence? Press INSERT and type your sen- 
tence. The rest of the text is moved down 
to make room for your new sentence; if 
the text then runs off the end of the page, 
the overflow lands automatically on the 
next page, and each succeeding page is 
adjusted. If you delete a paragraph, the 
text is pulled. up to fill in the gap. Once 
you type your correction, the whole pro- 
cess will take perhaps a second to accom- 
plish. ’ 

Revisions take no more time than it 
takes to type the revised parts of the text. 
The unrevised text is left untouched. You 
will never have to retype anything unless 
you want to change it — and you won't 
need to proofread it again, either. The 
revision process is so quick and painless 
that you'll stop counting the number of 


a 











drafts and concentrate on polishing the 
text instead. 

But there is more. Most systems allow 
you to change the order of text at will. Do 
you think two paragraphs should be 
reversed? Press a few keys. Don’t like the 
change? Going back is just as easy. Not 
sure where to discuss same particular 
subject? Put it in every likely location; 
you need to type in the discussion only 
once, and you can repeat it anywhere 
with a few keystrokes. Then, after you 
have a printed copy and a chance to think 
about the organization of the piece, you 
can remove all the alternative locations. 

If you don’t know a specific fact, such 
as the price of something, just type 
“price?” in the text. Later when you have 
the figure, give the instruction SEARCH 
“‘price?’’ and the WP will find where you 
typed the query and stop the text there, 
ready for you to enter the correct price. 
Perhaps you consistently misspelled a 
name, a dozen times or more. Enter 
SEARCH “Smith” and REPLACE 
“Smythe,” and the WP will quickly 
change every Smith to Smythe — or it will 
find every Smith and allow you to decide 
if you really want to change it (maybe 
you're writing about a Smith and a 
Smythe). This technique can also help 
with some stylistic changes. If you over- 
use a phrase, you can find every use of 
that phrase and decide to delete it or leave 
it in place. 

Once you've finished typing, you can 
get a printed copy of what you wrote by 
turning on the printer and pushing a few 
keys. Then sit back and watch your text 
spill out on paper. If you notice a clumsy 
grammatical construction on page eight, 
don’t cross it out and write over it: make 
the change on the WP and print out a new 
page eight; it shouldn't take more than 90 
seconds. For small numbers of copies, it is 
cheaper to print another original than to 
make a photocopy. 


“Blind” word processors 

The first WP was the IBM MT/ST 
typewriter, introduced in 1964. Expen- 
sive and clumsy, it found its way into 
business offices that had huge paper- 
work loads. It was a real advance from 
ordinary typewriters, but only if run by a 
highly trained operator. Its most severe 
limitation was the lack of any text dis- 
play except for the typewritten paper. 
Finding positions in the text to make revi- 
sions required spending considerable time 
waiting for the text to be typed out, and 
revisions were made blindly. Only the 
skilled operators had the imagination to 
anticipate the results. 

The blind WP typewriter concept is 
still with us in many forms from several 
manufacturers. All blind systems lack a 
video display of the text. Some have a 
tiny display of 15 or 20 characters (try 
and read a page of text with one some- 
time). These machines are now hope- 
lessly obsolete, yet many giant com- 
panies are still trying to unload them. 
IBM sales staff I have talked with steered 
me away from their blind WP, but sales- 
men and saleswomen from other manu- 
facturers still insist their outdated $6000 
blind WPs are just right for individual 
users. 


Modern word processors 

Modern word processors use video dis- 
plays for the text. A complete system 
includes both hardware, the physical 
equipment such as the computer ~and 
printer; and software, or the computer 
program, a set of instructions used by the 
computer for a particular function. You 
can either buy such a WP complete from 
an office-equipment company or get a 
general-purpose micro-computer and 
select suitable accessories. 

The WPs from the giant office-equip- 
ment companies are expensive. The 
cheapest is the IBM Display Writer, sell- 
ing for $8000 plus $200 per year for the 
software lease. It is well worth consider- 
ing if its (relatively low) price is not an 
insurmountable barrier and you don’t 
need the flexibility of a general-purpose 
microcomputer. The other video-display 
word processors cost more than $10,000. 
For their extravagant prices, the giant 
manufacturers will usually provide excel- 
lent service, and while you are trying to 
decide on a purchase, their sales agents 
will fall all over you. They should — a 
healthy chunk of what you'll spend goes 
to support the platoons of agents. 

There’ are some advantages to these 
expensive systems. They are usually eas- 
ier to use than a microcomputer WP. 
They are ready to handle text when you 
turn them on; with most microcom- 
puters you have to load the WP program 
first (this takes from about 10 seconds to 
several minutes, depending on the equip- 
ment). The office WP has extra keys next 
to the standard keyboard, for editing and 
other functions. This feature, which only 
a few microcomputers have, simplifies 
operation. A big company will make sure 
you learn how to use its system — the 
price of the more expensive units may 
include two days of training. WPs are not 
really so difficult to use, but some people 
are intimidated by the equipment. 

Most WPs are the expensive variety 
meant for purchase by companies rather 
than individuals. In most companies 
word ‘processors are used only by WP 
typists, who do nothing but enter 
material handed them by secretaries. The 
WP is just another link in the corporate 
paperwork chain, a super-efficient type- 
writer. That is a very limited use of a WP; 
it can and should be used as a creative 
tool. I think the WP should be democra- 
tized; everyone should learn to use one. 

And nearly everyone can. You don’t 
need any knowledge of computers to 
operate a microcomputer WP. Initially it’s 
more complicated to use than a type- 
writer is, but you should be able to enter 
text and do simple editing after a few 
hours of practice. In a few days you'll 
operate the system fluently. You must be 
willing to learn something new, and some 
people will have trouble. If you can’t 
figure out all the controls on an ordinary 
hi-fi system, then maybe you shouldn't 
try a microcomputer. You should know 
how to type, but if you don’t, this is a 
good time to learn. A WP with voice 

Continued on page 14 











Copy a one-hour cassette in less than 2 minutes. 


Now: Copy cassette tapes yourself—any copies, every time. Versatile: Make 1,2,3... 
length. Fast: Copy a one-hour cassette in less or 100 copies of: lectures, seminars, language 
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Software for the 
young at heart 


Games programers play 


by Phil Bertoni 


“Oh, dear, you seem to have gotten 
yourself killed! Would you like me to try 
to reincarnate you?” 


he direst of pronouncements, fol- 
j lowed by the sweetest offer. 
Nothing out of the ordinary, how- 
ever. Those who venture into Colossal 
Cave had better be prepared for a little 
vicarious death. Surely the vicarious 
wealth is worth the risk: piles of jewels, 
priceless Ming vases, rare spices, emer- 
alds the size of plovers’ eggs, hernia- 
inducing nuggets of gold. Rich loot, pro- 
viding you live long enough to shake 
your booty. What with the malevolent 
and well-armed dwarves you've got to 
contend with, and the giant snakes, and 
the dragon, and the pits, and the feature- 
less labyrinths, and the vending 
machines, it’s not exactly child’s play. 
Besides, kids aren’t in a position to get 
computer time. 

The twisting miles of subterranean 
maze that make up Colossal Cave are ac- 
cordioned into your neighborhood com- 
puter system, right alongside the Dun- 
geons of Zork — though no communi- 
cating connection has, to my knowledge, 
been discovered. Colossal Cave is the set- 
ting for the game of Adventure, and com- 
puter installations that don’t have a ver- 
sion of it running are as scarce as 
dwarves’ scruples. Adventure and _ its 
scion, Zork (sometimes known as Dun- 
geon), are the games computer profes- 
sionals play. While you're having target 
practice with your Atari, the pros are 
down there thousands of feet beneath the 
surface of the terminal, altercating with 
orcs, duking dragons, outwitting stiletto- 


wielding brigands, coping with faltering 
lamps, swashing the old buckler, and get- 
ting rich beyond their wildest imagin- 
ings. Tank just doesn’t cut it, somehow. 

Both Adventure and Zork are heroic- 
fantasy entertainment, computerized ver- 
sions of the role-playing games (Dun- 
geons and Dragons being the most 
prominently practiced) that have enjoyed 
such underground popularity this past 
decade. It all began with the Geats and 
the Danes, and a few meres and tarns and 
a little arm-twisting incident back in pre- 
Common Market Britain. A host of imi- 
tators and adaptations sprang up, penned 
by Eddison, Howard, Carter, Leiber, de 
Camp, and — the most celebrated of the 
lot — Tolkien. Not content with reading 
and rereading these tales of derring-do, 
groups of sword-and-sorcery fans in col- 
leges and computer sites throughout the 
country banded together and devised 
elaborate games that allowed each par- 
ticipant to do his own derring. 

The game of Dungeons and Dragons, 
with its ever-developing rules and situa- 
tions, might in a particular instance con- 
tinue for months or years, depending 
upon the enthusiasm and inventiveness 
of its players. Parker Brothers didn’t in- 
vent this one. The basis of the game is 
that each player takes on a role — wizard, 
thief, warrior — with its own unique 
powers and proclivities, and lives by that 
character throughout a perilous quest 


(mostly subterranean) of indefinite dura- ° 


tion. Complex rules govern the outcome 
of combats and the restoration of health 
afterward. Situations are plotted in ad- 
vance of game sessions by a game leader, 
usually someone of a fairly devious turn 


Jim Carson 





















































of mind. 

It was only natural that a solitaire ver- 
sion of the game should develop, for 
diversion between group sessions. The 
problem with playing this game alone, 
however, is that you know what's going 
to happen. Someone, after all, has to 
design the puzzles and plot the mazes and 
orchestrate the orc attack. 

In the case of Adventure, someone was 
Will Crowther, late of Bolt Beranek & 
Newman Inc., Cambridge, and presently 
of Xerox PARC, in Palo Alto. Will, a 
long-time programer and systems 
analyst, is an equally long-time cave ex- 
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plorer who knows how to code a cave. In 
fact, the layout of Colossal Cave was 
originally based on a section of the Flint- 
Mammoth Cave System in Kentucky, 
which Will participated in mapping as a 
member of the Cave Research Founda- 
tion. In Adventure, there is no stinting on 
verisimilitude. The game has since pro- 
liferated through the computer installa- 
tions of our nation as quickly as copies of 
the source code can be taped, and a num- 
ber of programers have made emenda- 
tions and additions to the original, some 
major, some minor. But the game still 

Continued on page 12 
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In the video vanguard 


Computers make the discs go round 


by Lisa W. Drew 
Gn: South American officials, 


name tags on their conservative 

lapels, crowd around a_ bearded 
demonstrator for an explanation of how 
to ‘‘drive’’ around Aspen, Colorado, via 
computer. On a television screen are 
photographs of the streets of Aspen, 
taken at nine-foot intervals, more or less 
from a driver's point of view. By simply 
pressing a finger to one of the “traffic 
signals’ (indicating stop, left turn, right 
turn, etc.) along the lower edge of the 
touch-sensitive television screen, the 
users can ‘navigate’ about the town. The 
system’s voice burps “Bleeker Street’’ in 
an accent once characterized by the head 
of the lab, Professor Nicholas Ne- 
groponte, as that of a drunken Swede. 
“We're working on that voice,” says the 
demonstrator. 

The visitors are delighted by the 
demonstration. One asks if the images 
can be sped up; the effect is momentarily 
hair-raising, and another official happily 
predicts a crash. 

The South Americans, aided by the 
computer, aren’t driving at all, but are 


selecting filed photographs of Aspen 
from a spanking new electronic storage 
medium — the optical video disc. This 
dazzling silver disc holds as many as 
54,000 frames, one per rotation. Because 
the disc is “read’’ by a laser beam, a 
viewer can watch one picture indefinitely, 
while the disc spins in place, or he can 
move the chain of images backward and 
forward at variable speeds. Most 
important for computer applications, the 
laser can jump from one spot to another, 
so not only can ‘viewers start and stop 
where they wish on their simulated 
journey around Aspen but they can 
choose their next turn at any intersection. 
With two disc players in operation, as 
they are for the Aspen map system, 
virtually no time is lost ‘‘searching.’’ The 
viewer, in effect, watches a ‘‘movie’’ of 
his own creation. 

The Aspen movie map is one of several 
complex computer applications 
developed by the MIT Architecture 
Machine Group. This lab was begun as a 
computer-graphics center roughly a 
decade ago by Professor Negroponte, 


who had then just earned his degree from 
MIT’s graduate architecture program. At 
that time, two major characteristics of 
Negroponte’s subsequent work were 
already in evidence. The first was a trend 
toward human/machine interaction; his 
goal was to make the computer his 
partner in creating architecture. The 
second is perhaps harder to explain: his 
work had style. 


In one experiment 10 years ago, 
Negroponte put gerbils in a large 
transparent box and gave them hundreds 
of two-inch cubes to push around. A 
computer named SEEK, equipped with 
devices to straighten and move cubes, 
kept track of where the gerbils wanted 
the blocks. The result, Negroponte later 
wrote, was ‘a constantly changing 
architecture that reflected the way the 
little animals used the place.” 


Such experiments reflected Ne- 
groponte’s belief that the person who 
plans to live in a house is his own best 
architect. The computer takes the role of 
a knowledgeable friend with which the 


person can converse, rather than that of 
an all-knowing dictator. 

These may seem to be fine points, but 
to Negroponte they were essential 
distinctions that have defined the 
progress of the lab’s work. 

Today 36-year-old Negroponte is the 
tenured head of the sprawling 
Architecture Machine Group lab, 
overseeing the work of about 15 
researchers and support staff members 
and 30 students. In the lab’s central, 
glassed-in room, groupings of computer 
equipment — terminals, keyboards, video 
paraphernalia — crowd long white 
formica tables that partition the huge 
room into work spaces. The work that 
goes on here now has very little to do 
with architecture, and everything to do 
with human/machine interaction. And 
Negroponte asserts that the optical video 
disc is an invention second in importance 
only to the Gutenberg press. 

“When Mr. Gutenberg invented his 
press, there were an awful lot of monks at 
the time who had been writing, longhand, 
all the text of the day,’ Negroponte says. 
“So when he came along with his press, 
he just took their material — or they gave 
it to him, however it was done — and 
printed books. But the video disc is not 
like that. Nobody’s been making any 
material for video discs because it is a 
completely new medium. It has no 
historical root at all. You can put digital 
data on it. You can put sound on it. And 
you can put picture on it. And there’s no 
medium, there’s been no medium to date, 
that’s allowed all three of those to be 
carried on one. So you have no authors.” 

Negroponte emphasizes that it was the 
peculiar distribution history of video-disc 
players that resulted in MIT’s having 
been almost alone in experimenting with 
them. The disc and player, clearly 
satisfied three of the lab’s needs — it 
stored images of very fine quality, it 
stored them inexpensively, and, most 
important, it provided instant access to 
what it stored. 

According to Negroponte, of the first 
20 optical disc players manufactured by 
the Music Corporation of America, 15 or 
more went to the federal government. Of 
those, one came to the Architecture 
Machine Group lab, which receives 
enough federal funding to fit whatever 
standards were used in the distribution of 
the 20 players. (The next 10,000 players 
went to Chevrolet; more about that later.) 

When the disc and player 
arrived in December of 1977, round-the- 
Continued on page 10 
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clock shifts over one week- 
end were organized to put 
54,000 slides onto 16mm film for 
transfer to the disc. Student 
workers used roughly 20,000 
slides of architecture, 20,000 
history-of-art slides, and, when 
those were exhausted Sunday 
evening, 14,000 personal slides — 
including “half a dozen X-rated 
slides,’ says Negroponte, “which 
I can never find.” 

This slide disc has vast, exotic 
potential. Theoretically, one 
could ask a computer to find all 
the art slides with orange in them, 
all the pictures of noses, or every 
nude in the collection. The 
computer, of course, would have 
to be programed for those 
selection criteria. 

Other Architecture Machine 
Group video-disc applications 
include “personalized movies,” 
such as the Aspen movie map. 
Another such disc provides 
instruction for working on a 
bicycle. The table of contents is 
an image of a bicycle. If the user 
wants to know how to fix brakes, 
he touches the brakes on the 
video-screen picture. He can then 
choose either a brief or a detailed 
explanation of the procedure in 
any of a number of forms: the 
disc holds diagrams, photo- 


graphs, and short movie 
segments. A computer program is 
obviously necessary to get at this 
information: the disc would make 
little sense played straight 
through. The program can be 
stored on the disc itself, so all a 
user would need is a player with a 
built-in microprocessor. 

Visitors to the lab are often 
particularly impressed with the 
Spatial Data Management System 
(SDMS), perhaps because this 
system clarifies two of the most 
potentially confusing aspects of 
using a computer. It provides a 
visual reference for the contents 
of the data base and shows how to 
get at and use that data base. The 
abovementioned South American 
officials learned to use the system 
in a matter of minutes. 

SDMS is housed in its own 
small room. The user sits in a 
large, padded chair, with a wall- 
sized screen ahead and two small 
video monitors nearby. Several 
images, representing the data 
base, are pictured on one of the 
monitors. If the user wishes to 
examine an item, he selects it 
either by touching its image on 
the monitor or by “traveling” to it 
with the use of a joystick 
mounted on one of the arms of 
the chair. That image — a 
photograph, for example, or a 
business letter — then appears on 
the huge screen facing the chair. 
On the second monitor, the user 
can even call up a touch-sensitive 


image of a calculator or telephone 
that can be used just as one would 
a calculator or telephone. These 
obviously do not come from a 
video disc; SDMS does more than 
interact with discs. 

Lab members’ ideas for future 
video-disc applications include 
reference discs — complete with 
sound, animation, movie 
segments, diagrams, and text — 
that would translate ency- 
clopedias, cookbooks, repair 
manuals, and catalogues into the 
medium. A medical-text disc, for 


example, could cover various, 


medical problems; the user could 
ask for more- or less-detailed 
information on any subject. 
Satellite information —, pictures 
of the earth, which would fill 
whole rooms if they were stored 
on magnetic tape — could fit on a 
set of discs. Library card 
catalogues could fit on discs, or 
whole libraries could be 
transferred to discs, and users 
could call up books and movies 
from home terminals. As 
educational tools, discs could 
provide various levels of study, 
and they could even be designed 
to give children environments to 
manipulate. 

In the present-day corporate 
world, applications are not quite 
so ambitious. You can see the 
only widespread use of an 
interactive disc at Chevrolet 
dealerships, where a disc helps 
sell Chevy Citations. You want to 


look in the trunk? See the engine? 
It’s all on the disc, and you can 
select the part of the car you want 
to examine. 

The Citation disc is, for now, 
an anomaly. Software systems 
such ag the ones at the 
Architecture Machine Group lab 
are sold by the Interactive 
Television Company, in 
Arlington, Virginia, for prices 
ranging from $10,000 (for a 
simple movie map) to $3 million 
(for a sophisticated Spatial Data 
Management System). 

The influence of the MIT lab’s 
work on future consumer 
developments is uncertain. Large- 
scale corporate battles over 
radically different, incompatible 
disc technologies may determine 
the extent of such influence. Or 
as Negroponte says, “We have 
certain dreams, and those may 
ultimately be decided by 
corporate power struggles.” 

He’s referring to RCA’s 
announced intention to put a 
capacitance video disc and player 
on the consumer market in the 
near future. However, this 
technically very different video- 
disc system, which is expected to 
be simpler and less expensive, will 
merely play movies and other 
sequential programs, for it will 
have comparatively limited 
random-access_ capability. The 
lower price and heavy promotion 
with which it will likely be 
launched may cause RCA’s 
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system to capture the popular 
consumer video-disc market. But 
because random access is such a 
useful feature and because 
Magnavox and Pioneer are 
already manufacturing optical 
players and have a stake in their 
success, this alternative is sure to 
continue to be available, at least 
for commercial and_ research 
applications. 
+ * * 

The MIT slide disc was the 
opening display last May at the 
American Video Institute’s 
Interactive Videodisc Application 
Conference — an impressive title 
for a rather sleepy two-day series 
of presentations in a deteriorating 
auditorium at Columbia 
University. The speakers were 
from MIT, four large corpora- 
tions, the University of Utah, and 
various communications organi- 
zations. 

MIT was clearly the star of the 
conference right from the 
beginning, when the audience 
was startled by its thousands of 
art slides flashing on a screen 
behind the first speaker. To many 
conference attendees, MIT was 
also clearly in another world. 


Negroponte is aware of this 
reaction to the lab’s avant-garde 
work. ‘Now, a lot of people look 
at this and get amused,” he said 
about a book-style disc that was 
part of his presentation at the 
conference. The ‘‘book’’ was 
complete with chapters, a 
bookmark, and even the sound of 
pages flipping by. ‘They say, 
‘Well, this isn’t serious, this kind 
of nostalgic stuff. What on earth 
are they doing, trying to make a 
computer display look like a 
book?’ But what we're trying to 
do is present a very familiar fa- 
cade to the user.” 


During the closing question- 
and-answer period of the video 
disc conference, ‘‘Won’t the 
interactive disc alter our 
perspective?’ a young man asked 
a panel of four corporate repre- 
sentatives, Negroponte, and 
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Lippman began to answer: 
“The approach taken at MIT in 
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‘But what about the aspect of 
what the effect is going to be on a 
lot of people watching this?’ 
the questioner persisted. ‘’Espe- 
cially if they can slow time down 
and watch things backward?” 


Negroponte took the 
microphone. ‘‘Maybe everybody 
will start walking backward after 
looking at movie maps,” he 
joked. Then, “I think that the 
answer to your question is found 
in the development of any new 
medium,” he said. ‘‘When film 
came around, people thought the 
theater would go downhill. When 
television came around, people 
thought that was the end of 
movie theaters. When pho- 
tography came around, we 
thought that was the end of 
painters. In fact it wasn’t. What 
each succession of the medium 
did was kind of add a richness to 
the old. 

“Now you're asking a funny 
question. You’re saying, with the 
video disc, will life disappear? 
And I appreciate the question, 
because it shows you understand 
the richness of the medium. But I 
think that the answer is the same 
thing that happened to theater 
when film came around. I think it 
will make it a little richer, and a 
little bit more effective.”’ ® 
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David Freisen and handwriting on the wall 


by M. Dolden 


Entrepreneur: A person who 
organizes, operates, and assumes the risk 
for business ventures, especially an im- 
presario. 

— American Heritage 
Dictionary (1979 edition) 


avid Freisen is an entrepreneur, 
D:: proud of the title. He bears 

his role as one of the wunderkind 
of the Massachusetts computer scene well 
and looks every bit the part of the slightly 
off-the-wall, shaggy professor type, 
thoroughly enjoying his romp among the 
high rollers of the burgeoning computer 
industry. His office, overlooking Boston 
Common, is a jumble of papers, books, 
and scattered computer parts. An old 
Irish setter circles the littered desk 
waiting for a hand-out from a scrambled- 
egg breakfast that even a styrofoam con- 
tainer could not keep warm as it waited 
for Freisen during a surprise visit from 
some local bankers. It’s now 11 a.m. 
Freisen gobbles a few bites and passes the 
rest on to the dog. He is anxious to talk. 








David Freisen has been “ hooked up” 
to computers for at least two decades, and 
that is a good long time in this industry. 
The science of computers is a relatively 
new one; almost its entire history has 
taken place within the last 40 years. 
Freisen was trained in physics at MIT, 
and that he was educated in computer 
technology when he was, and that he 
went on to work in the computer business 
world when it was in its infancy, allows 
him a certain rarefied position in this 
field. He is, at age 40, an old hand at the 
computer game. 

Freisen began his career with several 
years of apprenticeship at Digital Equip- 
ment Corporation. Then, with two 
partners, he started a company aimed at 
providing something for which there was 
a real need a decade ago: computer time- 
sharing. The company flourished, the in- 
dustry as a whole matured, and in 1977 
Automatic Data Processing bought out 
Freisen and his partners at a handsome 
profit. The three went their separate 
ways, each to different areas of the field. 


Freisen again, with new partners, formed 
a company, Computer Service Systems 
Network. 

As he tells the story and begins to 
elaborate on the present goals of CSSN, 
one gets the idea that Freisen, in his new 
endeavor, is following much the same 
program as he did last time: pinpoint the 
need within the industry, make it work, 
capture a certain targeted market, do it 
better than anyone else does it, and then 
sell. The next step seems to be: start all 
over again. 

Freisen sums up this willingness to 
start anew, as entrepreneurship. An en- 
trepreneur, he says, “is the person who 
instead of saying, ‘Someone ought to do 
thus and so,’ says instead, ‘Let's.’ ’’ This 
attitude is common enough in the rapidly 
changing computer industry, as demon- 
strated by the fact that a computer system 
identical to one on the market in 1977 for 
$100,000 can be marketed in 1980 for 
$10,000. 

CSSN’s goal is very specific: it means 
to deliver a computer for particular 


business purposes that costs ap- 
proximately as much as a business per- 
son’s automobile. The magic number in 
1979, when CSSN first pinpointed this as 
a target, was $10,000. As Freisen points 
out, the present price for the company’s 
system is higher than that (close to 
$20,000), but he notes wryly that the 
price of cars has gone up too. 

The CSSN System 1000-MP, currently 
Freisen’s ‘baby,’ is an assemblage of 
components that’s considered a 


microcomputer system. (One confusing’ 


ramification of the rapid growth of com- 
puter technology is the plethora of 
seemingly contradictory terms. Basically, 
early computer systems were “‘main- 
frame units,” the components filling 
whole rooms. About 15 years ago 
minicomputers were developed, and now, 
even-more-compact micro systems, 
which rely on widespread use of in- 
tegrated circuitry, are on the market. 
There remains, however, some real 
haziness as to definition; some computers 
that are micros according to the foregoing 
are called minis, and vice-versa. Part of 
the confusion stems from geography; 
‘microcomputers’ further suggests 
origin in California, while the ‘’minicom- 
puter revolution” has been centered in 
New England.) According to Freisen, the 


CSSN 1000 comprises exactly the right . 


parts, put together in the right way, to 
satisfy the particular needs of the 
prescribed client. Freisen stresses that 
CSSN has developed a system that is 
more than the sum of its computer parts 
and provides storage, security, and back- 
up capabilities. 

While the number of companies trying 
to satisfy identical needs of potential 
customers appears to be small, the com- 
petition is fierce. And it is not only 
among a smattering of up-and-coming 
concerns of similar description to CSSN. 
The granddaddy of them all, IBM, has 
just put out a minicomputer that retails 
for $15,000. But Freisen maintains that 
the real competition is defined not by size 
or reputation of the competitor, but 
rather by knowledge. He likens the 
problems of such big computer com- 
panies as IBM and Honeywell to those of 
American automobile makers. The large 
corporations suffer a kind of inertia, says 
Freisen, and they develop such vested in- 
terests in their product lines that they are 
not able, or willing, to keep up with new 
technology. The entrepreneur, on the 
other hand, has no such vested interest. 
This fact, along with the entrepreneur’s 

Continued on page 12 
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Continued from page 6 
carries the original Crowther con- 
ception and tone. 

Here’s how it works: you sit 
down at the terminal, log in, and 
run Adventure. A message prints 
out, advising you that you are in 
for some serious adventure in 
Colossal Cave, and that untold 
riches and unbearable peril figure 
largely in the proceedings. The 
unseen originator of the message 
announces that he (she? it?) will 
be your magic helper, your eyes 
and hands, for the duration of the 
quest — describing your sur- 
roundings at each juncture, 
moving in directions you specify, 
performing actions based on your 
instructions (which may be one- 


or two-word commands) and 


finally (you don’t discover this, 


until later), being a smirking 
smart ass most of the time, par- 
ticularly when you are playing 
ineptly. 

The disembodied messenger 
then announces that you are cur- 
rently standing in a road in the 
middle of a forest, with a small 
building in front of you. And 
that’s the last you hear until you 
figure out some rules, brother. 
Most beginning players spend a 
substantial amount of time just 
figuring out how to get out of the 
middle of the road. Even after you 
acquire the ability to move about, 
a good deal of the first few hours 
of play is spent in learning how to 
speak to the unseen helper by 
way of instructions. The process 
is a matter of trial and error. Your 
sometime assistant has a fairly 
large vocabulary, and you can 
formulate a lot of sentences with a 
verb and a noun, but a certain 
maddening preciseness of expres- 
sion is demanded of you in some 
instances. Your discomfort and 
frustration can become extreme 
when you are up to your keester 


in knife-throwing dwarves and 
you can’t quite come up with the 
particular synonym for ‘fight 
back!’’ that your smug and 
unruffled helper seems to want to 
hear. Well, as you discover in 
pretty short order, there’s always 
reincarnation. It is a relief and a 
comfort to the novice player, 
lately butchered by the short folk 
or lying pulverized at the bottom 
of a bottomless pit. 

The object of the game, natur- 
ally enough, is to explore the cave 
to its remotest cranny, gather 
every last fleck of treasure 
(there’s enough to sink an air- 
craft carrier, it turns out), solve all 
perplexities, vanquish your 
enemies, and not get killed too 
many times. How all this is done 
you must discover as you go 
along. 

There are natural hazards: pit- 
falls, chasms, volcanoes, claus- 
trophobic squeezes, absolutely 
featureless mazes, the usual lot. 
And unnatural hazards: dwarves, 
dragons, snakes, cave bears, 
trolls, and a thieving pirate who 
appears out of nowhere and har- 
hars as he relieves you of your 
hard-won treasures. Standard 
stuff. There is also the ever- 
present and incalculable hazard of 
your own stupidity: you might 
not think yourself so clumsy as to 
drop an utterly priceless Ming 
vase, the only one of its kind; or 
so hapless as to blow yourself to 
bits; or so cretinous as to magic- 
ally whisk yourself to another 
part of the cave to escape destruc- 
tion, leaving your only source of 
light behind; or so proud-foolish 
as to wander into Witt’s End. But 
you are, my friend, you are. I 
know I am. 

Someday you might have a 
chance to play Adventure, so I 
won't risk your ire by revealing 
much more (everything, after all, 
is a clue), but I will ask you this: 
how do you make off with a hunk 
of auric mineral wealth that’s too 
heavy to heft up the steps? How 


do you hoard all the treasure 
when the troll demands a ransom 
for allowing you access to the 
Troll Bridge? How do you dis- 
patch a dragon who is imper- 
vious to all available weaponry, 
and adds insult to injury by 
sleeping through your best efforts 
at mayhem? 

Very well. After you acquire 
your 360 points and become a 
Grand Master, you might like to 
tackle Zork, a second-generation 
Adventure-type game composed 
by a gang of MIT mavens. The 
layout of Adventure is huge, but 
Zork is vast and features a good 
deal more above-ground explor- 
ation and disaster. There is a 
wider assortment of natural 
hazards, a bigger heap of 
treasure, and a larger gang of cut- 
throats who are maybe a wee bit 
nastier individually. You also 
keep running into the artifacts of 
the FROBOZZ company, long 
ago bankrupt, whose commercial 
demise you can appreciate and 
applaud when you attempt to put 
its products to useful work. 
Though Zork is grander in scale, I 
still prefer Adventure’s whim- 
sicality and the generally high 
level of cleverness inherent in its 
design. Zorkian puzzles tend to 
be more in the line of shaggy troll 
stories. 

Zorkiana, though, is not 
entirely without sublimity. At one 
point you may find yourself on 
the riverbank atop a waterfall, 
with no apparent way to get to 
the bottom. A capaciously large 
wooden barrel is located nearby. 
You discover that you can climb 
into the barrel. You entertain the 
notion for just an instant, and 
then you just as instantly reject it. 
“Naaah,”” you say, ‘‘couldn’t 
work.’” You climb out of the 
barrel, somewhat reluctantly, and 
resume your explorations, confi- 
dent that you will acquire the 
means of descending the falls in 
safety. A while, perhaps days, 
later, your wanderings bring you 


again to the waterfall. Sure would 
like to see what’s down there. 
You eye the barrel longingly. You 
climb in again. You chicken out. 
You wander away again, in search 
of surer transportation. This 
scene repeats itself many times, 
dozens if you're tough enough. 
Then comes the day when you 
climb into the barrel, armed with 
the certainty born of frustration, 
confident that it must be a magic 
barrel and that the transparent 
absurdity of the situation is only a 
ruse to keep you from the 
attempt. You launch the cask and 
its cargo into the flood. You cas- 
cade down the falls. It is not a 
magic barrel. 

Upon your death, the program 
castigates and mocks you with- 
out mercy for being so stupid as 
to even consider a course so 
patently ridiculous as navigating 
the falls in a barrel. This is the 
first step on the road to becoming 
a native new Zorker. 

You'd like to indulge in these 
self-mortifications, but you don’t 
have a computer? And you're not 
in the computer business? Ah, 
well, you may not be, but half the 
people in the metropolitan area 
are. If you know two people, the 
odds are that one of them has 
access to Adventure (and, 
probably, Zork). Make nice. How 
often will you get to sample rein- 
carnation in this lifetime? After 
all, the best feature of these games 
is the second-chance aspect (par- 
ticularly in Adventure), in which 
the Afterlife is but a puff of 
orange smoke away. Even rein- 
carnation can be a mixed blessing, 
though: you may awaken from 
your recent nasty death, full of 
gratitude and the resolve to screw 
up no more — and open your eyes 
to nothing. You see, you can’t 
take it with you: not only 
treasure, but tools, weapons, 
lights — and suddenly there are 
these vicious-looking little knives 
whizzing around you in the dark. 


Business 


Continued from page 11 

fervent belief in what he’s doing 
— something of which Freisen is 
in living testament — means that 
he can react to current market de- 
mands more. readily than can 
cumbersome large corporations. 

The common stumbling block 
for entrepreneurs, familiar to 
anyone who’s tried to launch a 
new product, is that investors are 
not easy to come by. IBM can 
finance a new product line itself 
(although even this firm has had 
its problems of late, which bear 
out the old rule.of thumb: the 
bigger you are, the bigger your 
problems become). 

Freisen was able, because of the 
profits made in the sale of the 
time-sharing company, to finance 
CSSN’s first year, when it 
defihed the needs of the market. 
Freisen is emphatic about the im- 
portance of that step. After the 
year of research, when CSSN 
marketed ready-designed 
microsystems, CSSN found that 
for certain purposes there was no 
satisfactory combination of parts 
packaged as a microcomputer, 
and it went about designing one. 

Freisen is now dealing with 
potential investors, and at the 
moment he’s staving off 
breakfast hunger pangs to sell his 
approach to microcomputers as 
unique. CSSN’s location is an 
asset, as Massachusetts is fertile 
ground for computer concerns 
and has .a history of their 
successful growth. 

What makes Freisen stay in the 
volatile and competitive computer 
market? He smiles as he answers, 
‘The fun of it, and of course, the 
potential for making money.” If it 
is true that the key to long-term 
success is believing in yourself 
and your product, Freisen should 
continue at the verv least to have 


fun. * 








MICROELECTRONICS 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Must be willing to put up with crea- 
tive work at the forefront of micro- 
electronics field. Must be able to en- 
dure working conditions in brand 
new, ultra-sophisticated $100 mil- 
lion facility. Must be prepared to 
part with high taxes and cost of liv- 
ing. Must be willing to accept fresh 
air, gracious living in bucolic North 
Carolina setting, surrounded by 
major educational, cultural and 
recreational opportunities. Call toll- 
free, 1-(800) 523-0202. 
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PROGRAMMERS 


Has your career been “stopped in its tracks” because your back- 
ground or experience lacks CICS, IMS, Database or some other sys- 
tem or applications experience? Get your career on the right track fast. 
Here are several positions that let you learn or train at the same time 
you earn atop salary. 


TRAIN IN CICS AND DATA BASE - 25K 


Company looking for programmer with project leader potential. Knowl- 
edge of major accounting systems a plus. You'll have your own office 
and terminal. If you have good COBOL experience, company will train 
youin CICS and Database. Super benefits. 


LEARN COBOL — 20’s 


Here’s a chance for a programmer with small business computer or 
minicomputer experience to learn COBOL on the job. Add thousands to 
your salary potential with this valuable learning experience. Company 
offers excellent starting salary and great benefits 


TRAIN IN IMS DATABASE - Mid 20’s 


Good COBOL experience in an IBM environment is all you need to train 
in IMS Database. State-of-the-art 370 OS installation offers this career 
position to energetic programmer with good communications skills and 
the desire to learn. 


EARN A DEGREE - Low 20’s 


Here's the perfect opportunity to go to school and work at the same 
time. Company looking for programmer for their night shift. By work- 
ing evenings you can take advantage of their tuition assistance pro- 
gram and earn your degree while you continue to work. 


SUNBELT/WEST COAST 


Our branch offices on the West Coast/Sunbelt have inun- 
dated us with requests for experienced Programmers and 
Programmer/Analysts who would like to leave the cold 
Northeast for the warm West Coast or Southwest. Tremen- 
dous opportunities exist for Programmers with good 
COBOL and solid mainframe experience. If you have inter- 
est in exploring these’ opportunities call today for an inter- 
view at our local office. If qualified, we'll make arrange- 
ments for you to travel to Coast or Sunbelt at our client com- 
Ppany’s expense. 


SOFTWARE/SYSTEMS 


MID-YEAR GRADUATES: SCIENTIFIC 
AND SYSTEMS PROGRAMMERS 


Entry-level positions offering excellent experience exist for candidates 
with a degree in Computer Science or Electronic Engineering. 
Exposure to mini- or micro-computers is desired. These positions offer 
competitive starting salaries, flexible hours, and an excellent benefit 
package. To 24K 


SOFTWARE PROGRAMMERS: LEARN 
NETWORKING COMMUNICATIONS 


Entry-level positions to train in rapidly expanding, “state-of-the-art” 
firm engaged in commercial and software consulting. 1-3 years 
experience on the PDP-11 or DG NOVA ECLIPSE in Assembly 
language or Fortran. High visibility, rapid advancement and an informal 
working environment using high technology. Excellent starting salaries 
and benefit package. 


SOFTWARE DESIGNER: LEARN 
GRAPHICS — TO 26K 


High visibility software programming opportunity exists with prestigious 
Boston-based electronics firm in the high performance interactive 
graphics area. With 1+ years Assembly language programming, you 
can enter a dynamic field with unlimited applications. 


These positions are just a small sampling of the many “learn and train” 
openings we have on file. For more information on these and other 
positions, CALL 617-890-6500, or send this coupon with or without 
resume to CARL EVENSON. 
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If you found a machine that could save you time, money, help 
educate your children, and provide hours of entertainment for 
every member of your family, you might call it a miracle...we call 


it the TIl-99/4 Computer. 


Easy enough for beginners, 
Sophisticated enough for 
experts. 

Whether you're already quite 
knowledgeable about 
computers or want to learn 
how to get started, the T1-99/4 
is for you. You can begin 
using the Tl Home Computer 
almost immediately—without 
any previous computer or 
programming experience. 
You simply snap in one of TI’s 
Solid State Software™ 
Command Modules. Step-by 
step instructions are 
displayed right on the screen. 
So you and your whole family 
can use the TI-99/4. 


Each Solid State Software 
Command Module 
contains a complete, 
ready-to-use program. 
Command Modules are 
available in a wide range of 
application areas—from 
education to personal finance 
and home management. And 
each Command Module gives 
your Tl Home Computer an 
entirely different capability. 


The TI-99/4 gives you an 
unmatched combination of 
features, including: 


@Powerful, built-in Tl BASIC 
lets you create you own 
programs if you wish. 

@Up to 72K tota! memory. 

@16-color graphics capability. 

e@Outstanding music and 
sound effects. 

@Revolutionary Solid State 
Speech™ Synthesizer 
(optional) adds the 
remarkabie dimension of 
the human voice. 
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Solid State Printer, RS-232 
Accessories Interface. Wirec 
Remote Controls, 13-inch 
Color Monitor. 

Come take a look at the 

remarkable TI-99/4 Home 

Compter. The sooner you buy 

one, the sooner you and your 

family can start benefiting from 
the new computer age. 


21-Day Moneyback Home Trial. 
Come in for details. 
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input (you speak into it and the 
words appear on ine screen) is a 
long way off. 


Buying a word processor 

A WP system is a major invest- 
ment, and you'll need to get good 
advice on how to buy one. Unfor- 
tunately, good advice is hard to 
come by. If you go out and buy a 
stereo or a camera you can choose 
from many brands, and most of 
them are pretty good — you prob- 
ably won’t go wrong no matter 
what you buy. But a micro- 
computer is different from 
anything else you own, vastly 
more flexible and sophisticated 
than the most complex camera, 
home stereo, or car. There are 
very significant differences 
among the various brands on the 
market. You will have to do a 
little work to find the best sys- 
tem for you. 

Most buyers thus far have had 
some kind of computer experi- 
ence or interest, and most micro- 
computer manufacturers haven't 
yet designed their products to be 
understood easily by the average 
person. The simplest microcom- 
puters to operate are also the most 
limited, and some are impossible 
to use as WPs. Instruction 
manuals vary from pretty good to 
awful, and there are so many 
components available that the 
general introductory books, while 
useful for orientation, rarely help 
with specific problems. Further, 
such books are out-of-date before 
publication. Even this article 
won't be completely up-to-date 
when you read it. 

One place to start shopping is at 
your local computer stores. The 
competence of the sales staff is 
extremely variable. Take this 
article with you and ask ques- 
tions raised here. In fact, test the 
sales staff with some facts set 
down in this article (assuming 
they haven’t read it first). They 
should give you a clear answer or 
offer to find out. No one can 
instantly answer every question 
in this complex field, but no 


honest salesperson will guess at 
an answer without admitting 
that’s what he’s doing. Take your 
time and don’t let anyone push 
you into buying a given system. 

For greatest convenience and 
least worry, buy all the compo- 
nents from the same manufacturer 
(or at least buy components with 
the same brand name; the micro- 
computer companies do not make 
the printers they sell, but just put 
their name on them). This is the 
easiest way to ensure that they 
will probably work together. This 
isn’t the cheapest or most flexi- 
ble route, but it may be a good 
idea if you have no access to com- 
petent computer stores and have 
no computer expertise or friends 
in the field. 

Another possibility is to buy all 


the components from the same 


store, getting a demonstration of a 
system that uses the exact same 
components — including the WP 
software — you plan to buy. Even 
so, get a money-back refund pro- 
vision in writing that everything 
will be compatible. Inquire about 
the store — is it adequately 
capitalized, will it stay in busi- 
ness to provide after-sales serv- 
ice and help? 

The back pages of the com- 
puter magazines are filled with 
mail-order ads offering equip- 
ment at discount prices. Unless 
you know exactly what you want 
and will need no help in setting it 
up, mail order is not a good idea 
for first-time buyers. Mail order 
may be the cheapest way to get a 
WP, but if there is a problem, you 
will have to solve it yourself 
unless the problem is simple 
enough to explain over the tele- 
phone to the manufacturer‘ you 
buy a computer from one coin- 
pany and a printer from another, 
and they won’t work together 
properly, you're on your own. 
There is much less standardiza- 
tion in this business than the 
advertisements imply. Caveat 
emptor. 

A word about acquaintances 
who have computers or know 
about computers — unless they 
actually have WP systems run- 
ning (in which case by all means 
go look at them and try them out, 








onstration, just call. 





MORE 
RELIABLE THAN 
ANY OTHER _ 
BEEPER SYSTEM 


"he fact is, ZIP-CALL can promise more 
‘eliability than any other beeper system 
New England. Because ZIP- CALL has 
more paging transmitters 

than any other beeper 

system, plus more 


on fast, reliable pag- 


time after time. Whenever 
someone needs you, they just dial your spe- 
cial toll-free ZIP-CALL number. Our signal is 
relayed to you in seconds by a distinctive 
beep, a voice message or by a silent vibra- 
tion. If you'd like more information about the 
incredible ZIP-CALL system, plus a freedem- 


GET THE MESSAGE! 


(617) 787-2808 Toll Free 1-800-362-4444 


*Withinthe FCC. service area of ZIP-CALLs base stations 


back-up systems, 
computers and 
exchange cen- 
ters, too. So 

you can depend 











but look at other systems before 
you buy), their advice may not be 
too useful. I know many micro- 
computer owners, and the vast 
majority are hobbyists (or more 
specifically, computer freaks), 
usually with some technical or 
scientific background. Very few 
of them, however, actually use 
their machines for anything use- 
ful. They fool around, writing 
chess-playing programs or 
modifying the guts of their com- 
puters. They're like hot rodders. 
A hot rodder is probably a good 
person to see if you have a 
specific problem with your car- 
buretor, but his idea of how to 
choose and use a car isn’t likely to 
help you much. Also look out for 
the salesperson or computer freak 
who strongly pushes one partic- 
ular brand and badmouths other 
brands. There are lemons in com- 
puters, and there are good com- 
puters that are not particularly 
adaptable to word processing, but 
your adviser should be able to 
state clearly reasons for his pre- 
ferences. 
Since you'll be making a four- 
figure investment, you'll want to 
buy from manufacturers who will 
stay in business for a while. The 
microcomputer business only 
started in 1975, but there has 
been considerable turnover in 


companies already. So stick with 
the major brands, at least for the 
big items you buy. 


What you need 

Hardware: Microcomputer, 
keyboard, video display, storage 
for text (magnetic cassette or 
disc), and printer. Some or all of 
these — except for the printer — 
are often incorporated into a 
single cabinet. 

Software: A word-processing 
computer program for handling 
the text. 

Now, let’s look at each com- 
ponent in detail. 

The microcomputer: It must be 
able to run useful WP software 
and other applications you're 
interested in; it should also drive 
a good video display. 

The video display: This looks 
like an ordinary TV screen, 
although in most cases it is more 
precisely built. The screen should 
display at least 16 lines of 64 
characters each, and it should 
offer upper and lower case. Com- 
puter displays limited to upper 
case (all capitals) quickly become 
painful to read. Avoid them. 

A 64-character line is the usual 
width of a pica-typewriter line 
(not counting margins) and is ade- 
quate. With fewer than 64 char- 
acters per line, you can’t see very 
much text or easily visualize the 
page composition. However, the 
standard professional video-dis- 
play format of 24 or more lines of 
80 characters each is a distinct 
improvement and shows normal 
elite-typewriter lines. Of course, 
the more characters you want dis- 
played, the higher the cost. Some 
very expensive office WPs dis- 
play an entire page or even a 
double page. 

Remember, you will be look- 
ing at the screen for hours at a 
time — make sure the letters are 
clearly formed and comfortable to 
read. Display quality varies con- 
siderably, so compare carefully. 

In most cases, the computer 
and the video display come 
together, either in the same 
cabinet or as complementary 
pieces. Some computers come 
without a display. You can use 
your television set, but for a 
variety of technical reasons the 
quality is poor even with a good 
home TV. These computers work 
better with a special monitor TV 
instead of an ordinary TV, but 
look closely. before you. buy. 

The .keyboard:. Part of the 
microcomputer package in most 
cases, the keyboard is just like a 
typewriter’s except for a few extra 
keys. Some keyboards have more 
keys than ,ethers. These extra 
keys are 4 major advantage — 
they simplify--WP by providing 
quick access to editing functions, 
if the WP software takes advan- 


‘ puter 


tage of them. Most microcom- 
puters don’t have enough keys, so 
you must strike two keys simul- 
taneously or in succession to per- 
form many functions. 

All good keyboards are similar 
in appearance to an electric type- 
writer's. Stay away from flat key- 
boards and undersized ones. 
Before you buy, sit at the key- 
board with WP software in place 
and type a full-page or two (not 
just a few lines). Compare the feel 
of different keyboards — the 
keyboard will be your most inti- 
mate contact with the computer, 
and like the video display it’s 
something you'll use for hours at 
a time. It must be comfortable to 
use. 

The printer: Printers remain 
largely mechanical devices so they 
are resistant to the cost-cutting 
mass-production techniques that 
have lowered electronics prices. 
The touchstone for printers is 
“letter. quality,” or a_ printing 
quality as good as that of an elec- 
tric typewriter with a carbon-film 
ribbon. Letter-quality printers 
made by Qume, Diablo, and 
Nippon Electric remain very 
expensive — $2500 and up — and 
most of them do not print as well 
as an IBM Selectric typewriter. 
They do provide interchangeable 
typefaces, 10 and 12 pitches (pica 
and elite), and proportional spac- 
ing. 

In the under-$1000 class, the 
letters are printed by an array 
(‘‘matrix’’) of dots; the more dots, 
the better the quality. Some print- 
ers don’t produce lower case; 
others produce lower-case letters 
without descenders (the strokes 
of p, g, q, and so on that extend 
below the line). Even with lower- 
case descenders, a five-dot-by- 
nine-dot-matrix printer pro- 
duces copy that is hard to read. 

Selecting and buying printers is 
a real problem. The microcom- 
puter companies sell letter-qual- 
ity printers for $2000 to $3000, 
and cheaper printers for as little 
as $500. (There are even cheaper 
printers but they print only 32 or 
40 characters per line.) Nearly all 
printers currently marketed by 
the microcomputer manufac- 
turers at prices less than $1900 
produce awful-looking dot- 
matrix printing. These printers 
have their place, for computer 
programs or printing inven- 
tories, but as text printers, they 
are unsatisfactory. 

As of the fall of 1980, there are 
only two printers selling for less 
than $1000 that have reasonably 
easy-to-read print quality — the 
Comprint 912 and the Cen- 
tronics 737. Neither are letter- 
quality (and the Comprint uses an 
odd-looking, aluminum-coated 
paper that some find difficult to 
read) but the results are good 
enough for most personal pur- 
poses. Both printers have some 
unusual features that may cause 
trouble. The problems can. be 
fixed with appropriately modi- 
fied software. However, while 
such necessary modifications are 
easily added to most hobbyist 
programs, they're usually diffi- 
cult to include in WP software. 
To forestall a likely source .of 
trouble, make sure the printer 
single- and double-spaces and 
paginates properly. You should 
see a several-page manuscript 
printed correctly before you buy. 
Don't let a seller merely tell you 
the printer is compatible based on 
the specifications; insist ona 
demonstration, which must 
include the WP software. 

It is also possible to adapt a 
Selectric typewriter as a com- 
printer. The attachment 
costs about $600 (in addition to 
the price of the typewriter). How- 
ever, there are many reports of 
reliability problems; the standard 
Selectric mechanism is just not 
designed for computer use. The 
adapter kits require considerable 
mechanical skill to install, but the 
job can also be done profession- 
ally. 

The storage medium: The text 
you create can be stored either on 
cassette (just like an audio cas- 


sette; there are coded tones cor- 
responding to letters of the text) 
or on discs (shaped like phono- 
graph records, these five- and 
eight-inch-diameter discs use 
magnetic recording surfaces). 
Discs are about 20 times faster to 
use than cassettes, so they are 
much more convenient. But a disc 
drive is expensive ($400 to $1200 
vs. about $50 for a cassette - 
recorder). In one WP. system, 
transferring a 10-page text into 
computer memory takes two 
minutes from a cassette and six 
seconds from a disc. If you won't 
be moving texts around a lot, 
speed may not be a problem for 
you. If you buy a simple system 
with cassettes now, you can 
upgrade to discs later. The 
amount of text you can store ona 
single cassette or disc varies from 
10 to 100 pages or more, but since 
it is easier to handle long articles 
or books when they’re broken 
into pieces, and since there is no 
limit to the number of cassettes or 
discs you can use, storage capa- 
city is not a major consideration. 

The software: This is the com- 
puter program that contains the 
instructions for the word-proces- 
sing application. For most micio- 
computers, there are several 
choices of WP software, and you 
should pick the one with the best 
combination of features for you. 
Some programs are simple and 
easy to use, but not very flexible. 
Others have more powerful edit- 
ing features, but require compli- 
cated procedures to make use of 
them. Some software displays the 
text on the video screen as it will 
appear on the printed page, 
others do not. WP software costs 
from about $100 to more than 
$400. As with the computers, the 
software manuals vary greatly in 
quality. Software from the com- 
puter manufacturer may be more 
readily debugged and updated 
than software from independent 
sources, but may lack a critical 
feature. You must try the soft- 
ware before you buy. 


The future 

The price of a minimal WP sys- 
tem is not likely to drop greatly in 
the near future. Although the cost 
of the integrated-circuit chips 
that are the heart of a microcom- 
puter continues to drop, these 
chips are only a small fraction of 
the total cost. The video display, 
the disc drive, and the printer are 
all more-expensive components, 
and some have increased in price 
recently. There are cheaper ways 
to build disc drives than the cur- 
rently most common methods, 
and there are cheap keyboards 
available whose ‘‘keys’’ are 
blisters on their nearly flat sur- 
faces, but they are difficult to use 
and have a’ limited life. So on 
balance, the overall system price 
is likely to remain stable, at least 
for-the same general quality of 
product. But the microcomputers 
will become more powerful and 
have more features. 

What else.can you do with a 
microcomputer? The traditional 
answer has been that this is 
limited only by your imagina- 
tion, but no one seems to have 
much imagination; amazingly 
few useful applications have been 
found. If you operate a business 
and have to control accounts or 
inventory or payrolls, a com- 
puter may be very useful. Mail- 
ing lists are easier to maintain 
with a computer, as are some 
types of files. In the home, there 
seem to be only two applications 
— playing games (perhaps a little 
silly, but then most people spend 
hundreds of dollars on _ televi- 
sions for equally silly entertain- 
ment) and possibly education. 

If you are serious about writ- 
ing, then the word processing func- 
tion is reason enough to get a 
microcomputer. There is little 
question that the microcomputer 
will trigger a second industrial 
revolution, as far-reaching in its 
consequences as the revolution 
sparked by steam engine, in the 
18th century. Word processing 
will make you a revolutionary. @ 





IS PART OF YOUR BUSINESS 
| WAY BEHIND THE TIMES? 


A lot of 1980 business offices 
come fully equipped with mini- 
computers, pocket calculators that 
do everything except press your 
pants, andatelephone system that’s 
right out of 1955. 

Why? Probably because a lot 
of business people don’t realize the 
telephone’s become a remarkable 
piece of business equipment, too. 

At New England Telephone, 
we have communications systems 
that let you set up conference calls 
yourself, in seconds. Tell you when 


WATS lines are free, orif you havea 
message. Separate inside calls 
from outside calls. Systems you can 
even rearrange yourself as your 
needs change. All kinds of elec- 
tronic wizardry to help businesses 
reduce costs, and increase pro- 
ductivity and profits. 

What’s more, our knowledge 
of advanced communications 
technology has helped us develop 
data terminals, teleprinters and a 
wide variety of related products 
and services. 


So if you’re still using a black 
box with a dial on it, use it to call 
New England Telephone today at 
1-800-922-8181 (in Massachusetts) 
or 1-800-225-7424 (in other states). 

Or stop by our booth (# 1106 
and 1108) at the Northeast 
Computer Show, Thursday, 
November 20, through Sunday, 
November 23, at the Hynes 
Auditorium. 

Today, you need more than 
just a telephone. 


The knowledge business 











































































































There’s never been a better time 


to buy an Apple computer 


APPLICATIONS FOR 
ACCOUNTANTS, CPAs, 
INSURANCE AGENTS, AND 
SMALL BUSINESSES. 
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Financial Statement Analysis 
with Ratios 

Estate Planning 

Capital Needs Analysis 


FORECASTING 


Job Costing 

Cash Flow Analysis 
Sales Projections 
Balance Sheets 


PERSONAL APPLICATIONS 

Stock Market 

Checkbook General Ledger, Accounts 
Personal Budgeting Receivable, Accounts 


Payable, Inventory, Word 


Personal Financial Management P 
Computer Literacy 
Education 


Screntiic Games = __ FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, 
: MAIL IN YOUR BUSINESS CARD 
OR CALL: (617) 846-7132 


HARBOR 


ELECTRONICS, INC. 
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365 Main Street ¢ Winthrop, 
Massachusetts 02152 ¢ (617) 846-7132 





























Ohio Scientific produced the first large capacity 
fixed media hard disk (Winchester) based 
microcomputers in 1977. Since then we have 
shipped more of these systems than the rest of 


the microcomputer industry combined. The leader in 


Family Features 


> 3;processor CPU with 6502, 280 and 6800 Winchester 


© .7 MIPS 6502A 


© 48K static RAM e 
¢ Dual 8” floppies based micro- 


e Free standing rack for direct expansion capabilities 


5 piace 48 line BUS architecture for Jarge system computers. 


e Directly accepts up to 8 users with currently available 
memory boards, more with higher density boards in the 
future 

¢ Directly expandable for use as Network data bases 

® Slide-mounted subassemblies, removable side panels and 
locking rear door for easy expansions and service. 


C3-A 

The floppy only rack based C3 for users who anticipate 
expansion to hard disk, multi-user and/or networking in the 
future. Under $7000. 


C3-B 

The world’s most powerful microcomputer (when GT 
equipped). Features the highly advanced and extensively 
field proven OKIDATA 3306 Winchester disk. 


Features 
e System boots from floppies or hard disk on power up 
© 74 megabytes end user workspace under OS-65U, 80 
megabytes unformatted 
e Ultra-high performance disk 
74 millisec worst case access 
38 millisec average 
10 millisec access on cylinder (215K user workspace) 
8 megabits per second transfer rate 
e Simple on/off disk operation with elaborate internal 
protection from improper temperature, line voltage and 
controller failures 
e Features spindle brake and designated head landing areas 
for much longer operational life than the newer low-cost 
Winchesters ‘ 
e Highly advanced OS-65U operating system: 
Multiple level pass word security 
Multiple operating systems on disk 
Ultra-high speed ‘‘FIND’’ command for high speed string 
searches (Associative Access) 
Upward compatible with multi-user and network systems 
with full file, peripheral and communications arbitration 
between users 
e Available factory configured for up to 8 users and network | 
data base operation ; 
e Expandable to CP/M operation by adding 4K (CM-2 
memory) Under $14,000 
C3-C 
A medium performance Winchester disk based system 
which provides the ideal cost/performance ratio in typical 
small business applications. The C3-C uses the Shugart 
SA4008 29 megabyte Winchester disk. 
Performance specifications, hardware configuration and 
software is identical to the C3-B with the following 
exceptions: 
e 23 megabytes of end user workspace under OS-65U 
e 29 megabytes unformatted capacity me 
e Medium performance Winchester ot 
240 millisec worst case access Ohio Scientific C3-B 
87 millisec average access 


10 millisec access on cylinder (110K user workspace) ; 
¢ Simple on/off disk operation Under $11,000 288 Norfolk St. (Cor. Hampshire St.) Route 16B 


Cambridge, Mass. 02139 Union N.H. 03887 
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Mike Freedberg 


The queen of disco, Donna Summer, is seeking a new realm — rock ‘n’ 
roll — with mixed results. But nothing pop’s greatest adventuress does 
should surprise us or be dismissed. 


Phase maker 
Michael Bloom 


Call it minimalism, transparency music, or ‘‘ethnic music”’ (as he does), 
Steve Reich’s work has been profoundly influential and increasingly 
popular — the last a rare attribute for avant-garde compositions. 


Look back with tears 7 


Russell Gersten 

He was leader of the Impressions, author of “People Get Ready,”’ 
creator of the Superfly soundtrack, and producer for Gladys Knight 
and Aretha. So how come Curtis Mayfield is the most often overlooked 
of the soul giants? 


Walking the line 10 


Peter Guralnick 


Johnny Cash is, as Kris Kristofferson said, a walking contradiction: a 
naturally cautious man on the side of rebellion. He’s been that way 
through nearly 25 years of country music, and still hasn’t lost touch 
with where he is. 
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THE FUTURE STARTS NOW... 
ALPHA offers personal, professional service and consultation to 
help you develop every aspect of your performance career 


With rates even the beginner can afford. 


(617)776-8886 





© Complete Promotional Services 
In-house arrangers and composers 
Concert Sound Reinforcement Services 
Remote recording 4 to 8 Track 
Demo Recording at Alpha Studio 


On Call 24 Hours 
(617)262-5660 


























“Most cassettes are afraid of me’ 
ys -Stevie Wonder- 


A lot of cassette makers have probably 
considered asking Stevie’s opinion about their 
performance. But he’s such a perfectionist, 
they may have been scared off. Stevie won’t make 
excuses for a cassette. He wants big studio sound 
out of it. And for many cassettes, that’s asking a lot. 

Not for TDK SA. The surface of this high bias 
tape is packed with a specially treated particle called 
Super Avilyn. With it, TDK has revolutionized the 
way you hear recorded cassette music. No rock is 
too hot to handle. Classical music keeps all its 

dynamic range. Jazz sizzles without a hiss. 

There’s headroom for all the challenge 

and drama of music. And all the 
delicate overtones in between. 

Stevie says, “It’s a little music 
machine that delivers the best sound, 
for its size, I’ve ever heard.” And TDK 

SA will keep delivering.* Its 250 
components go through thousands 
of checks. There are 1,117 check- 
points for the shell alone. It was 
1,060, but our engineers never 
stop making improvements. 
Which is what you’d expect 
from a perfectionist. 


* In the unlikely event that any TDK cassette ever fails 
to perform due to a defect in materials or workman- 


ship simply return it to your local dealer or to TDK 
for a free replacement. 
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Grand 


illusions 


Donna Summer: Pop’s 
Everywoman becomes rock’s 


everyday woman 


by Mike Freedberg 


he fireworks are impressive. Not 

one big bang but three announce 

the arrival of David Geffen’s new 
record label. His conquests include John 
Lennon, Elton John, and Donna Sum- 
mer, and with which of the three does the 
company debut? No, not John, and not 
Lennon, but Donna Summer, the black 
girl from Boston who grew up hearing 
voices that told her she would captivate 
the world — the all-seducing disco queen 
who, from her Munich stronghold, con- 
quered the pop world of established male, 
white, rock ‘n’ roll names with whom she 
shares Geffen’s spotlight. Even if she is 
the most successful hit-making woman in 
the history of recording, even if The 
Wanderer (Geffen) is a thoroughgoing 
rock ‘n’ roll album, it is still surprising to 
see the first lady of disco, of guile and 
illusion, sought after by precisely those 
elements of the music business she ir- 
resistibly subdued. But she deserves their 
homage. Be it the charm of her music, or 
its shift from the fringes of convention to 
the center, the name of Donna Summer 
towers over any of her individual works. 
Other musicians have their forms and 
audiences: Summer has all manner of 
forms and fans. Not only that, she has 
them in one voice in the reconstruction of 
every genre and emotion to which she has 
applied herself. It is on this basis, the 
utter distinctness of her music from 
everything around it, that The Wanderer 
makes its improbable case for Summer as 
a rock ‘n’ roll woman, as a Pat Benatar 
and a Linda Ronstadt, for example. 
Dropping not only the forms but even 
the arts that allowed her to oppose the 
entire pop establishment at once, the 
Summer of The Wanderer asks us, as it 
were, to see her in the enemy’s shoes — 


and not as a goof. 

Perhaps her switch is only another of 
the many desertions of disco by those, 
such as Chic and the Village People, who 
helped forge the genre. But in Summer's 
case — and she stands alone — it’s a deser- 
tion that can be justified by her insatiable 
appetite for poses and tryouts. If there is 
a design to be had, she will have it, in the 
manner of one whose fame is so intense, 
whose position is so paramount, that she 
can pretend to be anybody and still be 
herself. Little problem, then, that the 
songs on The Wanderer — except for the 
title cut — are centrist rock; they are 
earnest and plain, telling us about the 
emotional situation rather than, as in 
most black music, making us feel and 
participate in it without giving it a name. In 
the career of a Pat Benatar, or a Linda 
Ronstadt, or even one so passionately 
before us as Chrissie Hynde, songs that 
tell rather than suggest (songs whose riffs 
blow detachment down rather than melt 
it by beguilement) would confirm a posi- 
tion, an identity. In Summer's case, the 
same style of lyrics and music is baffling 
and worrisome. Maybe this is ali to the 
good, provided the experiment is not 
repeated — most of The Wanderer 
exposes Summer's weaknesses as a singer 
and career strategist, with little compen- 
sation — because the album contributes to 
the Summer legend that she’s the greatest 
adventuress in the history of pop music. 

A pop adventuress must move swiftly, 
and no one has moved more swiftly than 
Summer. Her blockbuster consistency, if 
you want to call it that, rests on just six 
studio albums — Donna Summer, A Love 
Trilogy, Four Seasons of Love, | Remem- 
ber Yesterday, Once upon a Time, and 
Bad Girls — not all of which were num- 

















ber ones; on Live and More; on the notor- 
ious duel with Barbra Streisand, ‘‘No 
More Tears”; and on the one new addi- 
tion offered in Donna Summer's Greatest 
Hits, Volume One, ‘On the Radio.” This 
is all the music she’s recorded. And it’s 
been scarcely five years since ‘Love To 
Love You Baby” changed disco from a 
narrowly focused minority report to a 
broadly accepted manifesto. Nor should 
Summer's admirers forget that at least 
half of the timeliness, sinuous melodic 
support, and rhythmic tremor of her 
work is the doing of her arranger- 
producer, Giorgio Moroder. Today 
Moroder is a star in his own right, a hit 
soundtrack-maker (Midnight Express, 
American Gigolo) as well as a producer of 
Blondie; but his reputation begins with 
Donna Summer. Although Summer's 
orgiastic scats were indispensable to the 
faked, luxurious lewdness of “Love To 
Love You Baby” and its successors up to ! 
Remember Yesterday (1977), she was 
only reading Moroder’s scripts. And 
though the dance tone poems that 
Moroder slid underneath Summer 
acknowledged Isaac Hayes’s innovative, 
literary use of the bass riff as a narrative 
device — as the creation and accumula- 
tion of sexual suspense — Moroder 
improved upon Hayes by alternating the 
riff with flute and soprano saxophone, 
the latter among the brightest and the 
highest-pitched of horns. Movement and 


intoxication, passion and repartee, in- 
volvement and self-observation — “Love 
To Love You Baby” spun them all into a 
classic R&B struggle between tension and 
release. The magnificent clothing in 
which Summer first reigned was not of 
her design; once firmly enthroned, how- 
ever, she began (no later than Once upon 
a Time) to determine her own appear- 
ance, to write the best of her lyrics. No 
longer an ingenue, she threw masquer- 
ade balls and arrived at them in a host of 
guises — Cinderella, prostitute, working 
girl, show-biz chanteuse, odalisque — 
expecting her courtiers to accept her. And 
they did, enjoying the illusion, feeling 
their own identities expanded ‘and ren- 
dered more important because she, their 
model, was so free, so unrestrictedly 
imaginative. Will these same courtiers 
accept the forthright Summer of The 
Wanderer? An album in which illusion is 
created only when one asks how Donna 
Summer, the costumed celebrant, can be 
an honest rock ‘n’ roller? 

Perhaps fans will not accept an 
illusionless Donna Summer, but because 
The Wanderer is the one album that 
nobody expected her to make, it main- 
tains the sense of surprise on which her 
most artful illusions have depended. The 
absurdity of Summer as earnest rock ‘n’ 
roller compensates, for example, for the 
vocal weaknesses The Wanderer merci- 
lessly exposes. She has always exhibited 
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these defects, as a mannerist who loses 
her delivery to the accent of the moment, 
who conveys temperature but not loca- 
tion. When wailing, she often debouches 
a stinging rebuke into melodrama, as does 
Linda Ronstadt, and in much the same 
voice. When cooing, she often resorts to 
the textureless woo one hears in Diana 
Ross's weakest material. The unresonant 
vowels: and consonants of an unlettered 
Boston mouth infiltrate such songs as 
“On the Radio” and ‘‘Last Dance.”” And 
when Singing gospel, as she does on a 
Wanderer cut called ‘‘I Believe in Jesus,’ 
she’s a‘pushy shouter. In the past, when 
she has-mistaken form for. profound wis- 
dom, it hasn’t mattered“one whit: Sum- 
mer hasn't Sung. to be believed but to be 
believed in. Conversely, in. The Wan- 
derer, her “weaknesses are the more 
engaging for being. so unmistakable — 
what else but defects would we expect of 
someone singing the music she has 
always opposed? 

Not that her rock vocals are all imper- 
fection, all’ imitation. If, in ‘Grand Illu- 
sion,’ she apes the Bee Gees — from their 
aluminum-squeak down’ to the pronun- 
ciation of “‘illusion’’ as “il-looz-ee-on’’ — 
and if, in “Cold Love’ and “’Nightlife,”’ 
she yells vengefully, without the slightest 
crease of softness, like Ronstadt or the 
Wilson Sisters, still, the peak oohs and 
yeows of her shouting are resilient and 
tightly sprung, as glowing with vibrato as 
anything soulful she’s ever done. And it’s 
a gas and a half to hear Summer por- 
traying a 16-year-old white male tough in 
‘Stop Me.” Abusing the clenched piano 
rhythms of the song, firing snub-nosed 
syllables through guitar and drum, she 
approaches Roger Daltry’s stutter- 
blackened declaration of the Who's ‘“My 
Generation.”’ In ‘Stop Me,” it’s what 
goes on around Summer that diffuses the 
effect. Her solo stanzas are undercut by 
thick choral vocals that trivialize the 
venom of her singing, and at all turns in 
the tale, the band is winging riff after riff, 
untidying Summer's spotlight in a man- 
ner diametrically opposed to the spare- 
ness and flow of the Who's classic. Nor is 
“Stop Me” the album’s only song 
defeated by a scene-hogging arrange- 
ment. In “Running for Cover,’ the 
hurried, stark fear, contrasted with the 
blithe confidence that Summer attempts 
to convey, is illustrated with ponder- 
ously explicit guitar solos and piano 
sprints — as if the music did not trust 
Summer to make her point by voice 
alone. 

Producer Moroder must take respon- 
sibility for this lack of faith. He insists on 
using his music to explain what Summer 


is perfectly capable of singing. Perhaps 
he frets over tossing Summer unaided 
into rock ’n’ roll; perhaps he is simply 
appending to an unsympathetic medium 
the explanatory asides that supporting 
music is supposed to provide in R&B. But 
what worked when Moroder was 
sketching Summer in a fantasy of 
mobility or seduction, when Summer was 
masking hefself in a puzzle of roles, does 
not translate to’an idiom in which. the 
soloist and her lyrics do all the 
explaining. Support music detracts from 
rock ‘n’ roll: Certainly it detracts from 
The Wanderer. ‘Grand Illusion” is so Bee 
Gees, ‘Who Do’ You Think You're 
Foolin’ ’’ so Doobies, and ‘Looking Up’”’ 


so Linda Ronstadt that when, at last, 


Summer’s solos arrive, they do not seem 
to matter: the introductory music has 
preconditioned our minds to what 
develops. Summer follows the songs’ 
assumptions; she never influences them. 
And it’s too bad, for in all three instances 
Summer is able to compete (at least) with 
the stars Moroder wants to measure her 
against. Although in “Looking Up” she 
lacks Ronstadt’s ability to belt, to punch, 
she is more than a match in stamina and 
smoothness, and that peculiarly walnut- 
buttered tone Summer shades on every 
vowel is far more realistic than Ron- 
stadt’s literal declaratives. Dis- 
appointingly imitative as ‘‘Grand Illu- 
sion’’ may be, Summer's hesitation over 
the “harmony” she lectures us to adopt 
needs no proof more convincing than the 
sinking of her voice from sharp soprano 
to muttering contralto. She does it all. 
Moroder may think that Summer 
needs the protection of rock ‘n’ roll’s 
authorities, needs to do it their way to 
gain rock ‘n’ roll legitimacy, but why? 
The essence of Donna Summer’s disco 
triumph was her ability to extend the pro- 
tection of her authority — her version of 
the swirl of lies and masques and ambi- 
tions wherein we all strut to each of pop 
music’s forms. And Summer can do the 
same to rock ‘n’ roll. Take “The Wan- 
derer.”’ She no less than redefines one of 
rock’s oldest themes, assuming the title of 
Dion’s once private possession and 
becoming the restless adventurer that 
Creedence Clearwater wrote into ‘‘Lodi”’ 
and ‘’Green River,” that the Stones wrote 
of in ‘‘Midnight Rambler’’: the 
autonomous, single-.ninded individual 
who has burst through the confines of 
American entertainment history, from 
Hawthorne's Endecott to Elvis Presley's 
Everyman. Few women in pop have 
attempted — or been allowed to attempt — 
the role. Yet Summer's a natural wan- 
derer. She recites, in her burnished con- 
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tralto, the dull realism of her boring nine- 
to-five; then she vaults into her familiar 
pouff of soprano to spell out her desire to 
wander “from here to outer space.’’ She 
giggles at herself, playfully threatens, 
sprints across traffic — and glides back 
again, embarrassed but not ashamed. In 
short, she offers a gaggle of moods, of 
poses, in the course of one song, accom- 
plishing the only wandering most of us 
ever achieve: a reverie. And for once on 
The Wanderer, the supporting music 
doesn’t poke you in the eye with explana- 
tions. The brilliant electronic illusion of 
heavy metal that Moroder devised for 
pop serves to kick Summer's fantasies 
along, to snap them back, to elicit her 
laughter, to darken her mock-threats. It’s 
one of her finest moments. 


Too bad there aren’t more, or that 
Moroder isn’t willing to let Summer have 
her rock ‘n’ roll way without his nervous 
meddling. Her career has been a triumph 





of will over form, and since she has con- 
summated all of disco’s proposals at the 
expense of the self, why shouldn't she be 
free to un-create even this non-self? If 
she wishes to close the book on her 
previous imaginativeness and move on to 
a field whose moralistic integrity is 
utterly unlike disco’s nihilistic delight in 
having many selves at once, why not let 
her go all the way with integrity? Of 
course, one might argue that in songs like 
“Our Love” and ‘‘Hot Stuff,’’ Donna 
Summer has already interpreted rock ‘n’ 
roll, has already added it to that ward- 
robe of selves she keeps in readiness. But 
the goal of The Wanderer, at least of her 
vocals, is to prune that wardrobe to a 
single rock ‘n’ roll persona; and she 
should have her chance. She can write 
songs and sing them; she should be free 
to form a band, to take it on tour, to go 
into the studio and record — in short, to 
fling the mettle of her ambition at a new 
audience and a new form. €& 
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Steve Reich: SoHo on five notes a day 


by Michael Bloom 


ast month, Steve Reich packed the 

Bottom Line, in New York. The 

audience was an overflow crowd — 
hardly all connoisseurs of the avant- 
garde, but urbanites who have gradually 
developed an appreciation for Reich’s 
music of gradual development. On stage 
were some 30 musicians, crammed elbow 
to elbow, negotiating the lushness of one 
of his latest works, entitled, with Reich's 
habitual directness, Music for a Large 
Ensemble. 

ECM Records has just released this 
piece in a set that also includes last year’s 
Octet and the seminal Violin Phase (from 
1967). Label president/producer Man- 
fred Eicher’s active involvement in the 
project illustrates as well as anything the 
crossover potential of Reich’s music. 
(ECM had released Reich’s last recorded 
work, Music for 18 Musicians, but the 
recording had been made originally for 
Deutsche Grammophon.) Lest someone 
think Reich is dissipating his stature as a 
‘serious’ musician by his appearances in 
pop halls and on jazz labels, then I should 
also note that Music for a Large Ensemble 
and Octet received their American pre- 
miere at Carnegie Hall last February. 
They were performed along with an even 
newer work, Variations for Winds, 
Strings, and Keyboards, the first com- 
position from what was once known as 
the minimalist school to use an entire 
symphony orchestra. Moreover, he is 
currently working on a commission for 
the chamber ensemble Speculum Musicae 
and on a song-setting of Psalms — classi- 
cal, indeed. 

I suspect, though, that Reich’s present 
avocations may very well include living 
down the minimalist characterization. A 
household word in SoHo art circles, the 
term was pilfered from modern painting. 
A small number of design elements recur 
in a series of canvases, and the spatial 
relationship among these elements varies 
minutely from painting to painting. The 
exact musical analogue of canvases like 
these would be John Cage's aleatoric 
compositions, including the silent piece 
4’33”; like most contemporary musi- 
cians, Reich acknowledges Cage’s 
example. But Reich and his peers start 
with other considerations: not the arbi- 
trary choice of elements but the repeti- 
tion, the tiny variations, and the con- 
catenation of all these features over time, 
to generate structure. 

Terry Riley’s In C is generally consid- 
ered the first minimal composition; it 
consists of 53 related melodic fragments 
to be played, in order, by any number of 
musicians, with the length of repetition 
of each bar left up to each performer. In 
the hands of a coherent group, the riffs 
will appear somewhat staggered, yielding 
diverse contrapuntal patterns that aren't 
specifically anticipated — but not so stag- 
gered as to diffuse the broad, slow, care- 
fully planned changes in modality. Reich 
worked with Riley in San Francisco while 
Riley was planning In C, and suggested 
that the piece ought to contain a regular 
metric pulse. This idea developed into 
one of the most boring tasks in the con- 
temporary repertory — someone must 
spend the duration of the piece, as much 
as an hour, keeping time on the two 
highest C’s of a piano. But the pulse 
serves as a reference for the various 
improvisatory threads, and contributes 
substantially to the piece’s overall drive. 

Reich, in turn, has based his whole lan- 
guage on rhythmic structures. His most 
celebrated influences are the highly 
rhythmic musics of African tribal cul- 
ture and Indonesian gamelan orchestras 
(he has often been quoted as saying, “‘ All 
good music is ethnic music,’’ and some- 
times he leaves out ‘‘good’’). But he 
recalls equally fondly the charge he got in 
his teens from the swing vamping of 
drummer Kenny Clarke and the impetus 
of Stravinsky’s Sacre du Printemps. The 
common denominator of these diverse 
tastes is partly the phenomenon of pulse, 
which, of course, informs all his works; 
and part of the reason behind pulse is the 
physicality of dance. In several ways his 
conception embodies the notion of 
Gebrauchsmusik, or “music for use’: to 
perform his music demands no great 
instrumental virtuosity, but requires only 
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one’s natural rhythmic facility; to listen 
to his music requires no weighty theory, 
but encourages a peaceful, contempla- 
tive spirit of perception, a yoga of lis- 
tening. ‘The use of hidden structural 
devices in music has never appealed to 
me,” Reich has written. “Even when all 
the cards are on the table and everyone 
hears what is gradually happening in a 
musical process, there are still enough 
mysteries to satisfy all.’’ 

Perhaps the greatest mystery sur- 
rounding Reich is how he came to pur- 
sue a career writing music. He took a 
number of elective courses in music while 
pursuing a degree in philosophy at 
Cornell, graduating with honors; and on 
weekends he drummed in a dance band. 
But upon graduation, he rejected Har- 
vard and Academe to return to New 
York, drive a cab, and undertake private 
composition lessons with Hall Overton. 
Then, after three years at the Juilliard 
School of Music, he met the like-minded 
Philip Glass. 

In 1961 Reich entered Mills College, in 
San Francisco, as a graduate student, 
taking courses with composers Luciano 
Berio and Darius Milhaud. He credits an 
incident in Berio’s serial-composition 
course with helping to establish his musi- 
cal direction. The established practice for 

















treating a tone row included such tech- 
niques as recombining it into chords, 
employing its retrograde and inverted 
variants, and transposing it, thus adding 
harmonic consequent. But, says Reich, 
‘Berio noticed that I was repeating this 
particular 12-tone row over and over and 
letting it evolve into a static thing, and he 
said to me one day, ‘If you want to write 
tonal music, why don’t you write tonal 
music?’ “’ (Reich’s detractors also cite this 
story, but with different emphasis.) After 
Reich had earned his MA he met Riley — 
who had just received the spark of mini- 
malism from the gnomic LaMonte Young 
— and in 1965, upon returning to New 
York, Reich again encountered Glass, 
who was ready to receive the torch in 
turn. They tested ideas on each other, 
played in each other’s ensembles, and, 
when times were lean, were partners in a 
moving company. 

Originally, Reich had hoped to pursue 
an idea he called ‘“‘slow-motion sound” — 
to take a sound source (ideally human 
speech) and gradually slow it down with- 
out changing its pitch. Each repetition of 
the sound would therefore take longer; 
one would perceive ever-more-minute 
variations in pitch and timbre, and would 
achieve a yoga-like perception of time. 
But the technology for such activity 


simply did not exist: conventional tape 
recorders, of course, changed pitch with 
tape speed, and the peculiar multi-head 
devices in use in the mid-’60s for slow- 
motion effects suffered a_ regrettable 
deterioration of the signal. Nevertheless, 
while fooling around with tape-loops (a 
technique Riley made particularly his 
own), Reich made a serendipitous dis- 
covery that established the whole direc- 
tion of his work. Because he had hobby- 
ist decks rather than studio-quality 
equipment with which to work, he found 
to his annoyance that the speeds of his 
various machines did not quite stay in 
sync. But two identical tape-loops on two 
slightly out-of-sync machines exhibited 
fascinating phase shifts; as the pattern 
moved ahead of itself, various usually 
ignored incidental rhythms, especially in 
a speech source, fairly jumped out at the 
listener. His first composition in the 
medium, and the earliest piece he 
recorded, was a tape of a black street-cor- 
ner preacher in a San Francisco park (one 
Brother Walter) declaiming the story of 
Noah, which was called It’s Gonna Rain: 
key phrases, looped- and phase-shifted, 
vividly drove home the rhythm of his 
holy-roller testifying. 

Attempting to investigate the proper- 
ties of phase more rigorously, Reich con- 
cocted an apparatus he called the ‘‘Phase 
Shifting Pulse Gate,” a digital-logic 
device to shave regular beats into 120 
equal parts, and to program pulses in 
various phase relationships. But how- 
ever instructive this device was, Reich 
found after two concerts that simply 
turning knobs didn’t involve him in the 
physical actions of music-making; so he 
returned to the conventional instru- 
ments he'd studied, piano and drums. He 
instructed friends like Glass on how to 
play simple repeating patterns on piano, 
ahead of which he would then try to 
move, in a phase-shifting relationship. 
Several pieces evolved out of these 
experiments in the late ‘60s and early 
‘70s, notably Violin Phase. 

By the turn of the decade, he assimi- 
lated a few additional processes. Four 
Organs (1970) investigates the augmen- 
tation, or stretching out over time, of a 
single massive organ chord, and the epic 
Drumming (1971) alternates phasing 
with what he calls rhythmic construc- 
tion, gradually substituting tones for 
rests in a repeating phrase. Drumming 
also includes, within its hour and a half, 
Reich's first deployment of dissimilar 
instruments within a composition (except 
for the maracas in Four Organs). That 
phase-shifting doesn’t work without 
identical timbres was its greatest short- 
coming as a method; after solving this 
with Drumming, Reich found nothing 
more to explore in the process. In the 
ensuing works, starting primarily with 
Music for Mallet Instruments, Voices, 
and Organ (1973), his principal device 
has been an augmentation followed by an 
equivalent diminution, forming (with a 
nod to Bela Bartok) an arch. 

In the mid-’70s Reich’s conviction that 
‘all music turns out to be ethnic music”’ 
achieved a new realization. As a by- 
product of his marriage to Bery! Korot, he 
rediscovered his Judaism and the melo- 
dies of Jewish liturgical cantillation, 
which had a surprising relationship to 
and implications for his own work. 
Hebrew prayers and Biblical texts are 
accompanied by notations called neumes, 
which represent little melismatic riffs or 
melodic cells accommodating a few syl- 
lables. The chanting of the prayer builds 
a long, intricate melody out of these cells, 
and while each tradition of cantillation 
has its own interpretation of the precise 
note values of the neumes, the structure 
of a given prayer is the same all over the 
world. There are a couple of dozen dif- 
ferent neumes,: but three or four pre- 
dominate; individual neumes hardly ever 
repeat themselves but certain sequences 
recur consistently, especially at the ends 
of verses. Here was a plausible technique 
to build up more-intricate musical 
material by means of a process. 

Each of the three pieces he’s com- 
pleted since then probably takes up more 
paper than all the old phase pieces put 
together. (This is now possible to test; 
Reich has recently published seven of his 
early scores through Universal Editions.) 
Their relative bulk derives not from 
length — neither Octet nor Large 
Ensemble exceeds an album side — but 
from unprecedented density. Reich says, 
“The rate of change is faster, and the rate 
of introduction of new. information is 
faster. The maximum number of repeats 
of any bar in the Octet is six. Some bars 
are played only once — it varies. The 

Continued on page 12 























Curtis Mayfield: 


by Russell Gersten 


everal summers ago, I contributed 
& to that mammoth undertaking, The 

Rolling Stone Record Guide. | was 
assigned a mixed list of 80 or so per- 
formers, ranging from the sublime (Betty 
Carter, Gladys Knight, Marvin Gaye, 
Chaka Khan) to the ridiculous (the Fan- 
tastic Johnny C’s Boogaloo Down Broad- 
way, the soundtrack to Bingo Long and 
the Traveling All Stars) to the merely 
mundane (the complete works of Margie 
Joseph, Roberta Flack, Melba Moore, the 
post-David Ruffin Temptations). In 
many ways, it was an eye-opening, if 
often tedious, experience; occasionally | 
would discover gems in obscure albums 
by Tyrone Davis, Marlena Shaw, Margie 
Joseph. But more often I was besieged by 
the spectacle of producers overworking 
formulas beyond the point of no return, 
of overwrought attempts to resuscitate 
careers, of singers trying ‘personal state- 
ments” that were cliche-ridden. Some of 
the big commercial and critical hits of the 
mid-’60s sounded stale; and, increas- 
ingly, I found it difficult and fatiguing 
trying to pin down exactly what was 
missing in this host of competent, but 
somehow lifeless, albums. 

Somewhere in the midst of this, I con- 
fronted the work of Curtis Mayfield: 
from both the ‘60s, when he was lead 
singer, writer, guitarist, and arranger for 
the Impressions, and the ‘70s, when he 
was a solo performer. Poring through the 
reissues and anthologies, I felt one idea 
with absolute clarity — that like his fellow 
Midwestern colleagues Marvin Gaye, 
Stevie Wonder, and Smokey Robinson, 
Mayfield was a genuine artist, one who 
possessed a unified conception, a dis- 
tinct vision, and a series of indisput- 
able masterpieces. Like that of most other 
prominent ‘60s R&B figures, Mayfield’s 
art was rooted in gospel — but not the 
rough-hewn, screaming, voice-some- 
times-cracking, Southern Baptist gospel 
of Aretha Franklin, David Ruffin, Sam & 
Dave, and Wilson Pickett. His was more 
pristine, almost High Church, a falsetto 
of almost unearthly beauty — piercing, 
sometimes seeming to dissolve in thin air. 

The Impressions were best known for 
their series of inspirational tunes — “‘It’s 
All Right,”” “The Woman’s Got Soul,” 
“We're a Winner,” ‘Mighty Mighty 
(Spade and Whitey),’’ and, especially, 
“Keep on Pushing’ and “People Get 
Ready.” Many were straight transplants 
of gospel tunes. Mayfield and the 
Impressions also produced a series of 
endearing, often wistful, painfully 
romantic love songs — ‘Gypsy Woman,” 
“T’ve Been Trying,” ““Man Oh Man” (as 





Lasting impressions 


Singing in the High Church of soul 





well as “Um-um-um-um” which was 
produced and written by Mayfield and 
recorded by Major Lance). Most have 
been re-recorded countless times. An 
ineffable sadness permeates them; with 
these songs, Mayfield achieved a poetic 
level reached by only one of his peers, 
Smokey Robinson. 

In 1970, Mayfield left the group to 
pursue a solo career as a singer-song- 
writer, much the vogue at the time. Two 
good, if uneven, albums, Curtis and Cur- 
tis Live, appeared in short order. His solo 
debut included ““Move On Up,” which 
became the theme song for Saturday 
Night Live for two years and last fall was 
a number-one disco hit in a version cut by 
a group called the Destinations. May- 
field’s next project was the soundtrack to 
Superfly, which became not only the big- 
gest-selling album in the history of Bud- 
dah Records, but also a record that pro- 
foundly influenced styles in black music 
for the next three or four years. May- 
field’s lyrics provided a running com- 
mentary on the action; the music was a 
superb blend of Afro-disco rythms, sear- 
ing tenor sax, and Mayfield’s sly, taunt- 
ing falsetto. 

From Superfly on, it was all downhill. 
The follow-up album, Back to the World, 
was a forced and disappointing concept 
album, though not without its bright 
moments. The successors were chaotic 
assemblages of tunes (or riffs parading as 
tunes) with preachy, self-conscious 
lyrics. The thinness of Mayfield’s voice 
grated. None of the records sold. 

Yet in the mid-’70s, he found another 
vocation — producer. He scored three 
black films — Claudine, with Gladys 
Knight and the Pips; Sparkle, with 
Aretha Franklin; and Let’s Do It Again, 
with the Staple Singers. All three films 
were more or less forgettable (with the 
possible exception of Sparkle, a gritty 
and well-intentioned if overly melo- 
dramatic saga of the rise of a ‘60s female 
vocal group much like the Supremes). Yet 
the soundtrack albums were wonders — 
Mayfield created marvelous material for 
each woman vocalist, giving each career a 
temporary shot in the arm. Something in 
these projects seemed to excite his 
imagination — either the story line for the 
film, or his understanding of the vocal- 
ists, or most likely both. Then he burned 
out in this realm, too, with several per- 
functory soundtracks and weak, subse- 
quent productions for the Staples and 
Aretha. 

Last fall, he cut an album in Philadel- 
phia with Bunny Sigler producing. Lo 
and behold, he had a hit single on the soul 





charts, a duet with Linda Clifford. This 
led to a brief, five-week national tour, his 
first in more than five years. It was dur- 
ing this tour that I caught him last winter 
between sets at a not-very-well-attended 
concert in San Francisco and had the first 
of my two conversations with him. What 
follows mixes these conversations and is 
primarily a monologue — a rich, nostal- 
gia-laden monologue. I’ve added a few of 
my questions and comments. We began 
by discussing his solo career. Mayfield’s 
albums seem to need an external source, 
such as the Superfly character, to give 
them focus. Otherwise, they go out in a 
hundred directions. The same seems to 
hold true for his work as a writer-pro- 
ducer for other singers. 


A: Listen, success is more than an up- 
and-down phenomenon. There’s a sense 
of contunuously building a medium for 
yourself. Everyone loves Superfly, which 
sold, and has criticisms for my later 
albums. Yet some things are dear and of 
value to me, period. There are tunes that 
never sold more than a hundred copies 
that I cherish. For example, ‘You Are, 
You Are” was recorded as a single a few 
years ago, and was a real stiff. Yet I know 
it’s great (I had Linda Clifford record it on 
one of her albums). Or ‘‘The Makings of 
You” is one of the most delicate ballads. 
There’s a life and a way of life on my 
records. Superfly owes a lot to some of 
the early Impressions hits, even my years 
in church. Where do you think the phrase 
“trying to get over’ comes from? 

Okay, Back To The World followed 
Superfly. It wasn’t a movie, but it was a 
conception, as you'd say. There’s one 
central figure there, the guy back from 
Nam going “back to the world.’’ The idea 
came from 30 dates I did in Europe in the 
‘70s. All the folks just back from Nam 
and scared, real scared of going back to 
the world. That was their phrase. It set 
my imagination going. 

Claudine was a beautiful movie, you 
know. The theme of welfare, of children, 
set me going in a very different way than 
Superfly . . . gentle. And Gladys (Knight) 
was gentle. “The Makings of You,” 
which she does on the album, is perhaps 
her best ballad ever. It’s so simple and 
direct — no horns, no strings, no Pips — 
just her and a quiet rhythm section, with 
a few strings coming in at the end. The 
tune called out for simplicity — so often 
Gladys is smothered with horns, strings, 
male voices echoing everything, noise. I 
can’t compare feelings to feelings, people 
to people. You don’t live by compet- 


‘ing/comparing. That’s crap. There are 


moments when your feelings, the singer, 
and what you call ‘the conception” just 
fit. Gladys Knight and ‘“The Makings of 
You” was one. It cried out to me simple 
and quiet. Just like “Mr. Welfare Man,”’ 
on the same album, called out shouting, 
shout and repeat. 

On Claudine, we have a tune ‘To Be 
Invisible.” That’s a precious song, a pre- 
cious image to me. That boy, he don’t 
really talk. He’s under the table, hiding in 
the closet; he recoils from the turmoil. 
“To be invisible ....’’ (Curtis begins 
reciting rapidly, verbatim, the lyrics of 
the tune in the softest of voices, a bit like 
a preacher with a quiet psalm): 


To be invisible, 
A child with no name, 
Not indispensable, 
Just a plain old human being; 
It don’t mean a thing. 
You see? 


Q: Do you usually write like that? 
With the words flowing out non-stop, 
smoothly and quickly? 

A: Yeah, usually. And I’m sure it all 
goes back to church. You know, my 
grandma was a preacher, and I spent 
hours and hours in her church in 
Chicago. I guess I spent as many hours as 
the next guy sleeping through the ser- 
mons and all. But you gotta admit it gets 
in your blood. The rhymes just flow out 
of you — whether you want ‘em or not. 

Q: How did you do your movie work? 

A: First I'd watch several times and 
work on the underscore (background 
music) for the film. I started to work out 
in my mind which tunes, which themes, 
would lead to songs for the artist. Then 
I'd call up the singer and ask for her key. 
By the time the artists arrived in Chicago, 
I always had the basic rhythm track laid 
out, often more. But each case was dif- 
ferent. 

Gladys and the Pips .... that was 
always an up, those fellows were inspir- 
ing. While I was still fooling around with 
the underscore, the guys came up to 
Chicago. I showed them some of the 
tunes I’d been fooling around with, they 
fell in love with “On and On,” even 
though it wasn’t conceived for this 
particular movie. But it seemed to fit into 
the one party scene. The single became a 
big hit. The Pips worked out the har- 
monies for themselves. This was all done 
before Gladys arrived. And she just eased 
into the situation. 

As for Aretha, what can I say? Well, 
you know the title of the second album 
she did with me — Almighty Fire? That's 
what it was like, every damn minute of 
it. 

Q: Sparkle is an anomaly in the ca- 
reer of Aretha Franklin, her first album in 
a decade where she did not work on the 
rhythm tracks and selection of material. 
It’s an overtly more commercial, conven- 
tional album than its immediate prede- 
cessors. And though it was her only com- 
mercial success, since 1975, many of her 
admirers dismiss it as trivial, formulaic. 

Sparkle certainly does not have the 
depth that characterizes the great Frank- 
lin pieces, “Think,” “Dr. Feelgood,’’ or 
“Brand New Me.” But one feels that, in 
delegating the responsibility to be a great 
creative artist, Franklin relaxes and sings 
with a beauty and discipline that rarely is 
heard in her pop-oriented work. Sparkle 
brings out genuine softness, as opposed 
to the hysterical, melodramatic vul- 
nerability one often hears in her late-’70s 
work. 

The album has always seemed to me 
Mayfield’s homage to Franklin. The very 
title comes from a line in “If Ever I 
Would Leave You,” her most brilliant 
ballad reading during her Columbia 
years. 

A: It was a strange story. At first, I 
wrote songs for this novice, a movie 
about the rise of a girl group in the ‘60s, 
kind of like the Supremes, a bunch of 
cute kids. I had no idea who would do the 
soundtrack; it couldn’t be the kids they 
cast in this low-budget movie. Somehow I 
had Aretha in the back of my mind, even 
though the plot of the movie would lead 
more to a Diana Ross or Martha Reeves. 
But the ‘60s is really Aretha to me. It’s 
funny how these things happen, like I 
was never conscious of the title coming 
from her Columbia record, but sure it did. 
The movie was a flop, you know, though 
with a higher budget and a little more care 
it could have been great. I told them to 
spice it up by having a couple of scenes at 
the Apollo featuring people like me, 
Aretha, Smokey Robinson, the Tempts — 
but the producer refused. So I had to 
write these tunes for the young kids — for 

Continued on page 16 
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COME IN FOR THESE SUPER DEALS 
PRO AUDIO D= DEMO U= USED 


XERS List Sell List Sel! List Sell 
MI isn eat Passive Crossovers ites? Prices Tape Decks Price Price 


(Cond.)(Q.)(Brand Model) (each) (each) (Cond.)(Q.)(Brand Model) (each) (each) (Cond.)(Q.)(Brand Model) (each) (each) 


(D)(1)Tapco C-12 $2375. $1699. (N)(5)McCauley 3112 (1200 Hz) 92. R (U)(1)Tascam 40-4 (almost new) 1450. 
(D)(1)Audio Arts 16x2 4200. 2100. (N)(8)McCauley 3270 (7000 Hz) 57. . (U)(1)Tascam DX-4 (almost new) . 400. 
(N)(5)Numark MF-6000 25. ame (N)(2)JBL LX-13 (800 Hz) 105. ° (U)(1)Sony TC-377 . 299. 
(U)(1)Tapco 6100R 685. 499. (D)(2)JBL LX-5 (500 Hz) 110. ‘ (N)(6)Teac 124 Syncaset . 319. 
(U)(1)Tapco 6201 725. 549. (D)(2)JBL LX-8 (800 Hz) 105. 
(D)(1)Tascam 5EX 1400. 1099. (N)(2)JBL LX-80A (500 Hz) 190. 
(D)(1)Tapco 6000R 405. 299. (N)(2)JBL LX-50A (500 Hz) 210. 
(D)(1)Tapco 6001RB 640. 479. (N)(2)JBL 3106 (8000 Hz) 54. 
(D)(1)Tapco 8201B 995. 749. (N)(10)JBL 3110 (800 Hz) 102. 
(D)(1)Tapco 6201B 725. 549. beteniae aia tap Mer 108. 
(N)(1)NuMark DM-1700 450. 250. z) 69. ZA 
(U)(1)Biamp 8802 802. 475. Cone Speakers 
(U)(1)Tapco 6000CF 325. (N)(24)JBL 2220A (15”) 
Power Amps (N)(5)Gauss 4280 (12”) 
Horns & Horn Adapters (N)(1)BGW 600 : (N)(6)Gauss 4281 (12”) 
(N)(2)BGW 250D } x (N)(2)Gauss 4261 (12”) 


(N)(2)McCauley 90x40 Radial (500 Hz) 2” bolt on 300. , (D)(1)BGW 100 (NN 2}Gauss 4261 (12) 
(N)(4) Gauss 4582 (15”) 


(N)(2)McCauley 90x40 Radial (1200 Hz) 1%” thread 80. . (D)(1)BGW 250E ‘ 
(N)(2)McCauley 90x40 Radial (1200 Hz) 1” bolt-on 80. D)(1)BGW 750C (N)(1)Gauss 5841 (15”) 
(N)(4)JBL 2345 (800 Hz) radials 162. P (UN Tose 1801 ; : (N)(3)Gauss 4883A (18”) 
(U)(2)JBL 2395 Complete w/2420 drivers 600. . (U)(1)Sunn Coliseum Slave r (N)(3)Gauss 4880 (18”) 
(N)(2) Northwest 90x40-2"-(500 Hz) 147. . (N)(1)Gauss 4882 (18”) 
(N)(1)Gauss 3184 (10”) 


(N)(2) Emilar 90x40-(8") 1” bolt-on 99. ser C 

(N)(3)Altec 811B 124. Speaker Cabs (N)(1)Yamaha JA 3881B 

(U)(4)Altec 511B 160. : ei 5 (NitiyVamahe JA 3882 
yD ” 60. : -  (N)(2)JBL 4333 BWX Studio Monitors 4 . (N)(1)Yamaha JA 3882B 


(N)(6)Community 60'x40-(1%")-1200 Hz 
(D)(2)SFWA255X 60x40-(500 Hz)-2” 195. (N)(4)Shure 701 00. ice nile is) 
(N)(4)JBL 2110 (10”) 


(N)(8)SFWA245 90x40-(800 HZ)-1" 112% ; eres Stet 
(D)(1)SFWA245 90x40-(800 Hz)-1" 112% : (D)(2)Bullfrog 112T ‘89. (N)(3)JBL 2115 (8") 
(N)(1)JBL LEBT (8") 


(N)(1)SFWA240 90x40-(800 Hz)-1%” thread 11250 (N)(12)Peavey 112 International 


(N)(4)Altec 500 Hz Manta Ray ; 

(U)(4)Community BRH90/2"/500 Hz 211. (D)(2)Keas 12” w/tweeter . (N)(2)JBL 124 (12") 

(D)(1)EAW MR109 Mid-Bass Coupler (D)(2)Fender 15” w/horn A e (U)(4)Cerwin-Vega 187 (4 ohm)(18”) 
800 (D)(2)Peavey 1210T (U)(1)Cerwin-Vega 189 (4 ohm)(18") 


W/ATC 9” drive h ay 
(N)(2) McCauley 434 2"-square adapters 20. INNSNBL 4680 | “ (N)(4)Eminence 18” (4 ohm) 


(N)(4)McCauley 432 2”-1" adapters 20. 
(N)(18)JBL 2305 rear-mounting brackets for 2395 69. (D)(2)JBL 4680 
(N)(2)JBL 4315 BWX Studio Monitors 


ye elze (N)(1)JBL 4622 BWX Studio Monitors 
Horn Boxes ss renee S0410H Columns . 
fi / : (D)(2) -way Mooks MK1215RD (loaded) 
(D)(4)Wood boxes to fit JBL 2350 w/covers (D)(1)Northwest 3-way (loaded) 


AOI SOP IRIEL OO Ra pe 


Signal Processors 


Compression Drivers Floor Monitors (D)(1)Delta-Lab DL-2 Digital Delay 1850. 
(N)(1)Shure M64 Stereophone preamp 


U)(2)Altec 808-8A ae 
(ON syaae 2420 : 5 (N)(4)EV FM12-2 ; i (N)(1)Shure PE-610 Feedback suppressor 
(N)(15)JBL 2420 ‘ i (D)(1)Cerwin-Vega SM12-2 , (D)(2)HME Wireless System 22 1650. 
(N)(1)JBL 075 as: (N)(2)Peavey 2445 : . (D)(1)Loft 440 Analog Delay 800. 
(U)(7)JBL 2482 : S ittees ee oe =o =. 
N)(2)JBL LE-85 : apco raphic 
(NiasEmiler EA 175-8 Powered Mixers ii alin POGA Stereo Perametrio EQ 
(NK2)Emilar EC 175-8 . (N)(5)Sunn Alpha 4 (4 ch. 100 watt) 379. ‘ =, bo atae 
(N)(2)Emilar EC 175-16 : (D)(1)Bose PM-2 (6 ch./200 watt) 1775. SUN Mntersound FYC100 Ficverb 
(N)(4)Gauss 1502 tweeters . (D)(1)Premier Express 4 (4 ch./50 watt) 250. 149. (U\(2)Alembic F2B Instrument Pr. 
(D)(1)Gauss 1502 tweeters . (D)(1)Yamaha EM-100 I! (6 ch./50 watt/stereo) 725. (D)(3)Peavey 1P-1 Instrument Preamp 
(U)(1)Peavey model 22 : " (D)(1)Keas (6 channel/100 watt) 400. (D\{1}Peavey oS. f : pectin reamp 
(U)(4)JBL 2405 tweeters (U)(1)Fender MA-6 (6 ch./200 watt) 1050. 399 (N)(2)Crown’ VFX.2 Stereo 2-way Cro 
(N)(1)Yamaha 6681B (U)(2)Shure VA-300C Vocalmaster ibuiitanco 4460 Sarasa 
(N)(1)Yamaha 4280B : (6 ch./100 watt) 815. (Ont) bya Pye se vai yeh 
INK T)Vamehe 42618 tweeter . (U)(1)Ampeg SR-6 (6 ch./100 watt) 625. bits Sat brea 
INKZ}EmMer EA 176-16 . (D)(1)Shure 700 ProMaster (6 

ch./200watt/stereo) 1250. 
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ON THESE SUPER PRODUCTS! 


N= BRAND NEW 


, List Sell 
GUITARS & BASSES price Bras 
(Cond.)(Q)(Brand)(Model) (each) (each) 
(N)(1) Gibson Sunburst ES-175 CL Second 1220. 610. 
(N)(3)Gibson ES-175T 2-SB 1-NAT 1170. 585. 
(N)(1)Gibson L.P. Triumph Bass 800. 400. 
(N)(1)Gibson L.P. Recording Guitar 800. 400. 
(N)(2)Gibson L.P. Pro Deluxe 1010. 505. 
(N)(2)Gibson L.P. Artisan Wainut & Black 1220. 610. 
(N)(3)Gibson L.P. 25th anniversary 1600. 900. 
(N)(2)Gibson L.P. Custom 3-pickup 1170. $85. 
(N)(1) Gibson Marauder Custom 520. 260. 
(N)(2)Gibson LG-S Custom 780. 390. 
(N)(1)Gibson Grabber Bass 670. 335. 
(N)(2)Gibson G-3 Bass . 770. 385. 
(N)(2)Gibson 29-S Ripper Bass 820. 410. 
(N)(1)Gibson RD Artist Bass 1020. §10. 
(N)(1)Gibson RD STD Guitar 1120. 560. 
(N)(3) Gibson RD Artist Guitar 1220. 610. 
(N)(1)Gibson RD Custom Guitar 1320. 660. 
(N)(1) Gibson Thunderbird Bass 900. 450. 
(N)(1)Gibson A-12 Mandolin 900. 540. 
(N)(2)ibanez CN-250 645. 323. 
(N)(1)ibanez PF-400 780. 390. 
(N)(2)Ibanez MC-200 675. 338. 
(N)(1)lbanez MC-400 1000. 500. 
(N)(1)Ibanez MC-500 1100. 550. 
(N)(2)ibanez MC-800 785. 393. 
(N)(2)S. Yairi Y-720 Guitar 440. 220. 
(N)(1)S. Yairi Y-730 Guitar 508. 254. 
(N)(1)S. Yairi 650 Guitar 367. 189. 
(N)(1)S. Yairi 950 Classic 760. 380. 
(N)(1)Fender Jazzmaster 800. 400. 
(N)(1)Fender Bronco 330. 165. 
(N)(1)Fender Musicmaster 375. 188. 
(N)(1)FenderP Bass Antique 785. 393. 
(N)(2)Fender Jazz Bass Antique 900 450. 
(N)(1)Fender Telecaster Bass 600. 300. 
(N)(1)Guild S-70D 709. 355. 
(N)(1)Guild D-50 1050. 525. 
(N)(4)Martin D-18 990. 600. 
(N)(2)Martin D-18 (2nd) 990. §50. 
(N)(4)Musicman Stingray I! guitar 860. 430. 
(N)(3)Musicman Sabre | guitar 860. 430. 
(N)(4)Ovation Viper 1271 560. 280. 
(N)(2)Ovation Preacher 1281 620. 310. 
(N)(1)Ovation Viper 1273 620. 310. 














List Sell 
EFFECTS Price Price 
(Cond.)(Q.)(Brand Model) (each) (each) 
(D)(1)Korg SD200 Analog Echo 375. 225. 
(D)(1)Unvox EC-100 Tape Echo 225. 129. 
(D)(1)Ross 10-band EQ 110. 69. 
(N)(4)Gizmotron (guitar) 250. 99. 
(N)(2)Gizmotron (bass) 250. 99. 
(U)(1)Multivox Full Rotor 180. 75. 
(U)(4) Univox UHP-2 Headphones 57 25. 
(U)(3) Vox Wah-wah 90. 25.-35. 
(U)(1)MXR Flanger 240. 100. 
(U)(1)MXR 6-band EQ 96 40. 
(U)(1)MXR Dyna Comp 96. 40. 
(U)(1)MXR Phase 90 120. 30. 
(U)(1)Boulder Notch Filter 50. 15. 
(D)(2)Ibanez Overdrive 60. 28. 
(D)(2) EH Y-Trigger Filter 80. 22. 
(U)(2) Mutron PS-1 Power Supply 29. 9. 
(D)(1)Mutron C-200 Wah-Volume 150 89. 
(U)(2) Mutron lil 110. 45. 
(U)(1)EH 9-volt A.C. adapter 10 5. 
(U)(1) Maestro Fuzz Phazer 95. 45. 
(U)(1)Crybaby Wah-wah 90. 39. 
(U)(1) EH Big Muff 57. 19. 
(U)(1)Korg WT 10A Chromatic Tuner 200. 99. 
(U)(1)King Vox Wah-wah 90. 35. 
(U)(1)Telesis 626V guitar tuner 175. 75. 
(D)(1)Boss SG-1 Slow Gear 100 59. 
(N)(3)A/DA Power Plug V (5 pedal A.C. aereaiag = 69. 
(N)(6)Stage De-1 Analog Echo 139. 
(U)(1)Morley Vol 18. 49. 
AMPS 
(OM3) Polytone 102 595. 330. 
(D)(1)Polytone 103 645. 360. 
(D)(1)Polytone 104 745. 385. 
(D)(2)Polytone Maxi-Brute 850. 425. 
(D)(1)Polytone 101 575. 290. 
(N)(1)Lab L-3 (60 watt/112”) 429. 258. 
(N)(1)Ampeg G-18 180. 75. 
(D)(1)Ampeg G-115 830. 350. 
(D)(1)Ampeg GT-10 275. — 137. 
(D)(2)Ampeg V-4 Heads 645. 322. 
(D)(1)Marshall 4140 1599. 750. 
(D)(1)Marshall 4145 1675. 800. 
(D)(1)Marshall 4150 1590. 795. 
(D)(1)Road 440 Hd. w/212SB 1490. 745. 
(D)(1)Road 220Hd. w/115SB 1240. 620. 








(We are not responsible for typographical errors) 
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@ All used equipment 
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List Sell 
KEYBOARDS Price Price 
(Cond.)(Q.)(Brand Model) (each) (eacin} 
(D)(1)Roland ProMars 1695. 950. 
(D,N)(2)Roland Paraphonic 5051 1695 850. 
(D)(1)Mini Moog 1995. 1295. 
(D)(1)Oberheim OB 1A 1995. 1395. 
(D)(1)RMI DK-20 2295. 1495. 
(D)(1)ARP Pro DGX 1600. 895. 
(D,N)(2)Korg Micro Pre Set 500. 350. 
(D)(1)WLM organ, 2 man 2779. 1850. 
(U)(1)Leslie 820 w/cable and pre-amp 350. 
(U)(1)ARP 2600, old style 1250. 
(U)(1)Korg MS-10 Ss. 
(U)(1)Oberheim OB1 1075. ‘ 
(U)(2)Novaline 88 Key pianos ea. 575. Y 
(U)(1)Micro Moog 375. ) 
DRUMS 
All Zildjian cymbals in stock 40% off 
Latin Percussion accessories 40% off 
U.F.I.P. cymbals and gongs 40% off 
Pro-mark sticks wood & nylon 40% off 
Remo Heads (all makes) 40% off } 
Evans Hydraulic Heads 40% off 
Duraline Heads (full selection) 40% off 
All Sonor Drum Sets in Stock! 40% off 
Ludwig Rocker and Groover Heads 35% off 
Canasonic Heads 30% off 
All Brand Drum sets in stock 35-40% off 
Big savings on used items: List Net 
Ludwig ghost pedal 108. 40. 
Sonor #5322 Super champion pedal 185. 90. 
Rogers Supreme Pedal 98. 40. 
Slingerland 4 pc set complete with hardware 450. 
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Conservative rebel 


are 


Johnny Cash: A sense of where you 


by Peter Guralnick 


I didn’t ever play much rock ’n’ roll 

Because | got so much country in my soul 

But I’m a different man for loving you 

And I'd take a shot at what you asked me 
to 

And, baby, I will rock ‘n’ roll with you (if 
I have to). 


— Johnny Cash 


t all changes the moment he hits the 
[ at the Dallas airport. This is 

when Johnny Cash becomes public 
property again. Fresh from a six-day 
break in Tampa where he “mostly slept”’ 
and fished with his wife, June, and 10- 
year-old son, John Carter, he is sur- 
rounded first by a small cluster then by a 
swarm of fans, who shyly seek to make 
some connection almost from the moment 
he strides off the plane in Wranglers and 
black Civil War-styled, cross-buttoned 
shirt. He handles the requests gracefully, 
nods at shared experiences and mem- 
ories (‘‘Really? You were born in 
Lepanto, Arkansas? That’s just a few 
miles from where I grew up”), poses for 
pictures, and is only mildly distracted 
when John Carter starts careening his 
mother about in the wheelchair in which 
she has disembarked from the plane. 
‘“‘No, no, she’s all right,’’ he reassures 
anxious well-wishers, to whom June 
explains that she simply threw her back 
out the night before. Even after all the 
luggage has been claimed, he stands 
beside the limousine for “‘just one more 
picture,’ smiling and exchanging small 
talk until the last fan is satisfied, the last 
snapshot snapped. 

On the way to Dallas, preparations for 
the evening’s performance — a conven- 
tion-hall appearance for Home Interiors 
and Gifts Inc. — are discussed; John Car- 
ter expresses curiosity about where the 
other J.R. might live (until he joined the 
Army, there was no Johnny Cash, just 
J.R. Cash); a family in a pickup truck 
pulls alongside and realizes excitedly who 
is in the limo; and Johnny Cash points 
out a little town just outside the city 
where 15 years ago he and Waylon Jen- 
nings, then at the height of their pill- 
taking, visited Waylon’s first wife and 
three sons. In the hotel lobby the airport 
scene is re-enacted, so that it is at least 15 
minutes before the elevator is gained and 
the crowd at last shut out. I am a little 
surprised. There have been many wilder 
scenes, I am sure, in the career of Johnny 
Cash, and his fans are sedate in compari- 
son to rock fans. All the same, many stars 
would arrive by a less conspicuous 
entrance; most are surrounded at least by 
a small retinue and express distaste for 
the public mobbing that goes with star- 
dom. Johnny Cash, true to his image, 
seems almost to thrive on this contact 
with people. And, one imagines, whether 
he is alone or fitted out in all the 
trappings, there is never any question of 
just who is in charge, or any question that 
John R. Cash is doing just what he thinks 
is right, just what he knows he ought to 
be doing. 

“Well, I have my refuges. I have to 
have my time alone, to restore whatever 
might have gone out of me on a tour, to 
regroup my forces. There’s no way that I 
won't do that, because I’ve always done 
that. But when I’m around people, no 
matter how tired I am or how far we’ve 
gone, when I know that I’m going to be 
around people, I don’t ever remember 
getting upset or getting mad or refusing 
to sign autographs or take pictures or 
whatever. When I know I’m going to be 
around people, I know I’m _ public 
property, and I let ‘em have me. You can’t 
say no when somebody says, ‘Can I take 
your picture?’ or ‘Can I have your auto- 
graph?’ That’s really a compliment. It 
really is. I can’t get over it. I still think 
like I did, always did, about something 
like that. I know of entertainers who 
refuse, and I can’t understand that at all. I 
can’t in my wildest dreams fathom an 
entertainer who would refuse someone 
their autograph.” 

From the very beginning of his career, 
25 years ago, Johnny Cash seems to have 
had a perspective both on himself and on 





(This piece'originally appeared in 
Country Music magazine.) 


his goals that eludes most entertainers 
and most other people as well. Perhaps it 
was his upbringing in Dyess, Arkansas, a 
federal ‘‘colony,’’ where not only physi- 
cal strength but strength of purpose was 
prized. Child of two determined parents 
who didn’t hesitate to uproot themselves 
to make a new start in the depths of the 
Depression, heir to a family tradition of 
staunch individualism that goes back, he 
says, over three centuries in this country, 
J.R. Cash grew up in a community that 
was started ‘as a social experiment, 
really. It was a rehabilitation project that 
was done by President Roosevelt for 
farmers in Arkansas that had lost out 
during the Depression. My Dad was 
informed one day in Cleveland County, 
where I was born, that he had been 
chosen (if he cared to) to have a house 
and a barn and 20 acres of cotton land in 
Dyess Colony. Nobody in our family had 
ever been up there — it was 250 miles 
then; it’s not that far now, but to us it 
seemed like the other side of the world. 
We loaded up in an old truck everything 
that we had, all the kids, and moved to 
Dyess. Everybody was in the same boat 
there. Everybody knew that the man 
down the road next to them didn’t have 
any more or less money than he had. It 
was a socialist set-up, really, where if 
there was a profit made from the cotton 
gin, or the grocery store, or the bank, or 
the cannery, the people of the com- 
munity shared the profit. We had the 
biggest co-op school in the state of 
Arkansas. Nobody had a lot of money, 
but everybody had a little — and we got 
Bye 

Cash has spoken (and sung) often of 


the values he derived from his: 


upbringing, of the strict sense of honesty 
he got from his parents and the sense of 
openness and hopeful prospects that he 
gained from this new-born community. 
“IT think communication had a lot to do 
with the way I feel about everything now. 
There was no lack of communication in 
any area of my life that I can recall when I 
was growing up. Everybody knew every- 


body else; I don’t ever remember seeing 
any real trouble in the community; 
nobody held anything against anybody 
else for long. You know, I can remember 
instances where my Dad would hear that 
somebody had said something about him, 
and he’d go to that person, he’d walk a 
mile maybe down a gravel road and he’d 
have an understanding about it. Then 
he’d come back and tell my mother — that 
was just the way it was.” 

Music, of course, was the other strong 
influence. ‘My parents woke me. up 
every morning with the radio on playing 
country music.” John’s mother, Carrie, 
paid for voice lessons for her son, still a 
high tenor when he was 16; she sensed a 
potential in this boy who was always 
singing ‘‘Irish ballads, Bill Monroe blue- 
grass songs. I knew ‘Don’t Sit Under the 


. Apple Tree with Anyone Else But Me’ as 


well as ‘Rainbow at Midnight.’ I wasn’t 
locked into any one kind of music. In my 
mind I didn’t separate the songs — I loved 
all kinds of music when I was a kid, and I 
wasn’t conscious of any separation until I 
grew older.”’ 

Neither was there any of the sense of 
guilt that a fellow Arkansan like Charlie 
Rich felt growing up and playing secular 
music when he felt he should be singing 
church songs. ‘No, to me it wasn’t like 
that at all. Maybe Charlie’s folks were 
right, but I don’t know, I was taught that 
music was a joyful thing. I just never 
have closed my eyes to anybody’s music, 
no matter what kind. I think music is a 
beautiful gift that’s been given to man, 
and any area that you can explore and 
find something in it, I think you gain.” 

Radio, of course, was the vehicle by 
which he got access to a wide range of 
music, and Cash remembers vividly lis- 
tening to the Louvin Brothers, Bill 
Monroe, Sister Rosetta Tharpe, the 
Stamps Quartet, Lulu Belle and Scotty, 
and Blind Bob Steele (a popular cowboy 
singer on a Memphis station). ‘Well, he 
didn’t have any records out, as far as I 
know, but you know, radio was much 
more important then, records were sec- 


ondary. That’s what I wanted to do was 
to be a radio singer. That's one of the first 
things I remember in my life was a radio. 
When we got that radio when I was a 
little boy, I felt like I could tune in the 
whole world practically.” 

Movies, too, provided a glimpse of 
broader horizons (‘‘Movies always did 
inspire me. Matter of fact, I wrote ‘Fol- 
som Prison Blues’ after seeing the movie 
Inside the Walls of Folsom Prison’’), and 
he always liked cowboy star Lash LaRue, 
the original man in black. But it was 
books as much as anything else that fired 
his imagination. ‘Well, I always have 
been a bookworm. Matter of fact, we had 
a very big library in Dyess, our library 
was really a big deal. Mrs. Roosevelt even 
came down and officially opened it. I read 
all the time when I was a kid, I got into 
just about everything. I can remember 
reading Drums Along the Mohawk and 
The Last of the Mohicans. I read all the 
Indian books I could get.”” Was this com- 
mon? Did many of his friends do it? ““No, 
I don’t know anyone else in town who did 
read those books — on their own, you 
know, unless they were assigned as text- 
books. But I read them because I loved 
them, and I still do.’ 

At 18 he left Dyess, working for two 
weeks at the Fisher Body Plant in Detroit. 
Then he enlisted in the Air Force, where 
he served in Germany for three years, 
wrote poems for the Landsberg base 
newspaper, bought his first guitar, 


‘formed a country-music group (the 


Landsberg Barbarians) to sing his own 
songs and those of his idol, Hank Snow. 
By the time he arrived on the doorstep of 
Sun Records, in 1955, he knew exactly 
what he wanted to do. 

Johnny Cash entered the Sun studio in 
Memphis more fully formed, it would 
seem, than any of his equally distin- 
guished fellow alumni (Elvis Presley, 
Jerry Lee Lewis, Carl Perkins, Charlie 
Rich). He had his own sound even then, 
and his voice already possessed that 
patented note of tremulous sincerity and 

Continued on page 16 
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Variations actually has no repeats 
in it whatsoever.” 


Moreover, somewhere within 
these pieces Reich has crossed the 
line between riffing and genuine 
melodic writing. ‘‘I think the first 
flute entrance in the Octet, that’s 
what I would call melody,” he 
says. “It’s derived from writing 
for the two pianos — it started out 
strictly imitating them, but I 
decided to reject that and go for 
the melody.’’ In addition, Large 
Ensemble incorporates brass in 
the ensemble for the first time, 
leading up to the full orchestra of 
Variations. Of course, the new 
writing resembles old tech- 
niques. The two pianos in Octet 
imitate each other in what seems 
to be a phase relationship, and 
certain phrases recur distinctly in 
the flute melody and other such 
constructions. One chord _pat- 
tern for strings takes the form of 
a small diminution, from five 
beats to four down to two. 

Even Violin Phase shows pro- 
nounced evolution, compared to 
its first recording a decade ago. 
(Regrettably, Live/Electric Music 
on Masterworks, featuring Violin 
Phase and It’s Gonna Rain, has 
been out of print for years.) The 
present version is played at about 
twice the pace, rendering the 
phase shift somewhat too abrupt, 
and heading into the realm of vir- 
tuoso performance. (Reich also 
wrote himself out of the Octet, 
feeling that either piano part was 
beyond his present competence.) 
But the “chalk talk,” the instru- 
mentalist’s exploration of pat- 
terns arising out of the multiple 
loop, tends toward more impres- 
sive and involved phrases lasting 
several bars, showing the new 
melodic tilt. 

In fact, in the foreseeable 
future Reich plans to review 
many of his oldest techniques. 
Tehilleem, the psalm setting he’s 
currently working on, will con- 
sist of a vocal melody. (‘First one 
voice, then two-voice canon, then 
four-voice canon so thick you're 
going to think it’s a tape piece,” 
he explains. “Canon and phase 
being one and the same thing, 
phase being a technocrat word of 
mine for canon, I think will be 
clearly demonstrated in this 
piece.’’) And in February, he will 
debut a work-in-progress that 
goes back to the early tape tech- 
niques, and is also a prologue to a 
far-reaching project: a music- 
cum-film montage of World War 
II, involving split-screen, film 
loops, freeze frames, and all of 
their musical analogues. 
According to Reich, “Slowing 
down sound, particularly speech, 
without changing its pitch — 
which is of course something I 
was interested in earlier — well, 
it’s now possible, it can be done 
very well via computers. I have 
received an invitation from IRCAM 
in Paris to begin work doing pre- 
cisely that in June of 1981. 

‘A second new technique is the 
sound equivalent of stop action; 
you would literally have a freeze- 
frame and the sync-sound 
equivalent, the held tone of the 
person speaking as if you were 
playing a note on an organ. So 
that you could create chords, let’s 
say, out of the voice of Harry 
Truman announcing the 
dropping of the bomb, a victim of 
the bomb, the bombardier who 
dropped the bomb, and the sound 
of the explosion itself. That 
sound could then gradually be 
doubled by live musicians on 
stage matching the pitches in that 
chord, and some of the noise gen- 
eration by using percussion 
instruments. The film and sound 
gradually fade out and the live 
musicians are holding what was 
literally a documentary sound, 
and they can then carry that for- 
ward or backward into further 
historical events.” 

* * * 


Because of its manifest 
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development and pellucid logic, 
minimalist music fairly cries out 
for analysis. Indeed, an_indis- 
pensible element of its charm is 
the balance it strikes between the 
primitive response, to airy 
timbres and primordial rhythms, 
and the analytic response, to the 
composer as logician. Reich, the 
most methodical of the lot, shares 
the genre's fondness for Gregor- 
ian plainchant, ethnic ritual per- 
formance, and dance forms: after 
all, he wrote the book. But there is 
a facet of his background that 
few, if any, of his comperes 
share: his undergraduate studies 
of linguistic philosopher Ludwig 
Wittgenstein, whose works 
attempted to bring the principles 
of symbolic logic to bear on much 
fuzzier questions of semantics 
and epistemology, even mysti- 
cism. Wittgenstein’s systematic, 
self-referential dialectics not only 
resemble Reich’s own prose style 
(especially the obviousness of his 
titles), but also parallel his 
musical evolution, from the single 
measure of Violin Phase to the, 
well, variations of Variations. Just 
as Reich pursues a process within 
a piece to its full potential, he 
investigated the mechanics of 
phasing to the climax of 
Drumming and developed his use 
of the arch form thereafter; simi- 
larly he conquered the full timbral 
range of the orchestra one step at 
a time. 

And while there is certainly 
considerable merit in his rigor- 
ous approach, there is also a 
weakness, and not a little irony. 
Those critics who've been smit- 
ter by Reich — and they are 
legion — speak of the beauties of 
his music in almost identical 
terms (and I have used those 
terms myself). Upon reflection, 
my impressions of and responses 
to the nine-year-old Phase Pat- 
terns on four simple pianos are 
little different from my percep- 
tions of the brand new Octet — 
there may be new information, 
but no new aesthetics. Other 
minimal composers, notably 
Glass, have a quality that Reich 
lacks — a sense of humor, a light- 
ness of touch, or maybe it’s just a 
greater flexibility. Glass’s failures 
(Music in Fifths, Dance Nos. 1 
and 3) are worse than any of 
Reich’s, but I also find his best 
work more captivating and more 
substantial. Because Glass is gov- 
erned far less by immutable 
processes, he has finely honed his 
musical intuition. His pieces, no 
less than Reich’s, dwell on 
repeating motifs, but his subtle 
variations still have the oppor- 
tunity to surprise. And it’s surely 
ironic that Reich’s most fruitful 
sources of inspiration have been 
the result of unplanned discov- 
eries, not methodical experiment 
— his phase-shifting tape-decks 
and Jewish liturgical singing. 

On the other hand, the stan- 
dards of the ‘‘serious”’ or ‘‘classi- 
cal” realm simply might not 
apply to the aesthetics of mini- 
malism (or whatever name_ its 
practitioners finally choose; 

transparency music’’ would be 
apt). Reich has optimistically pre- 
dicted a ‘‘new music’ based on 
pulse, incorporating a tonal cen- 
ter, using electronics. This music 
is happening, but not in the clas- 
sical tradition: it’s the digital pop 
of Devo, the Cars, Gary Numan, 
and the by-now-discredited Euro- 
disco, where the pulse dominates 
rhythm to the exclusion of syn- 
copation or riffing, and the drone 
traps whatever harmony or 
melody there may be within stric- 
tures that would make Gregorian 
chant seem dangerously disso- 
nant. These musicians acquired 
Reich's ideas third-hand, through 
Eno and the German synthesizer 
artists of the mid-’70s — much as 
Reich developed his conception 
out of African drumming, 
Balinese gamelan, and the great 
“ethnic’’ music of. this continent, 
jazz. So perhaps it’s more appro- 
priate to consider Reich’s work a 
new ethnic music, specific to the 
art- and technology-intensive 
environment of Manhattan lofts. 
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Mayfield 
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their energetic, but weak, voices. We all 
knew a soundtrack with them singing 
would not sell. Aretha’s part of the 
Warner conglomerate, so I mailed her the 
tapes. Lo and behold, she loved ‘em, 
memorized the lyrics in a week, and flew 
out to Chicago. 

Aretha’s so strong, so beautifully 
strong. She needs to contrast the strong 
parts with the soft, gentle side of her 
voice. It left alone, she pounds and 
pounds and pounds. That was my con- 
ception, and she was gonna sing that way 
if it was the last thing I ever did. We 
fought and fought ... but you know 
what? I think she liked it — not the fight- 
ing itself, but the process of collabora- 
tion. And she loved the end results. After 
all the tumult, a year later, she calls me up 
to do another album. That album, 
Almighty Fire, had a few beautiful things 
— but I’m afraid by then we were both 
burned out. 

I loved the experience, too. Something 
strange happened to me then. Like the 
one tune “Rock with Me,” with the lilt- 
ing big-band sound. If I listen to it now, I 
can’t believe I wrote it, it’s so unlike any- 
thing I did before or since. The slow part 
of “Hooked on Your Love’’ is so beauti- 
ful it’s almost painful. I believe I did get 
that softness out of her. I'll never get to 
match wits with a genius like her again. 

Now, Mavis was more like Gladys, a 
hard worker. Mavis Staples means sex to 
me. A title like ‘‘Let’s Do It Again” was 
all I needed. I must say I was surprised 
with the beauty with which she did it. 

Q: Could you talk about your decade 
with the Impressions? Could you 
especially talk about ‘Man Oh Man,” a 
song | always thought of as embodying 
your best work? 

A: That one goes way back. Yeah, it 
was a favorite of mine too, though ABC 
would never release it as a single. Back 
then, ‘‘whimsical’’ things could never be 
single, it was a B-side. 

The idea came from Ben E. Cross. He 


used to hang out with the group in the 
early days. Anyway, Ben E. came up with 
the idea for the lyric, kind of crude and 
unpolished. It was a fantasy about France 
and Spain, and seeing the whole world 
and everything. At the time, I was scared 
of flying, wouldn’t get on a plane to save 
my life — we toured on buses. But he 
started the pictures going .... (Curtis 
starts reciting): 
Man oh man, have you ever been to 
France? 
The odds were against us 
We didn’t have a chance 
Took a chance of a lifetime 
A lifetime that day ... 
I want to go there 
Across the sweetness of time 
He set the pictures going, deserted 
cafes, the wonders of Spain, love like 
wildflowers. The pictures helped me 
describe my feelings, particularly about 
this one person I loved at the time. The 
sense I got was ‘we traveled and traveled, 
‘cross the ocean without trying, even 
‘cross the sweetness of time ... .’’ Now, 
in my life at the time, I was traveling and 
traveling. But it wasn’t Paris, Rome, and 
Stockholm; it was Birmingham, Mobile, 
Atlanta, the Uptown in Chicago, the 
Howard in DC 
As you know, we never were the big- 
gest group on a show. We played the 
Howard, Uptown, Apollo, the chitlin cir- 
cuit, with the rest of them. Rarely as 
headliners, usually second-billed. We had 
our little riff — the social-message thing, 
uplift, whatever, keep on pushing, ‘‘It’s 
All Right,’ “I’m So Proud,” “We're a 
Winner,” ‘‘Meeting over Yonder,” 
‘Mighty, Mighty (Spade and Whitey)’’ — 
and our imaginative thing, too, with 
‘Gypsy Woman.” We were never the 
tops, like the Temptations or the 
Miracles. But we were always there. You 
know, to talk about the ‘60s almost 
brings tears to my eyes. What we did. 
What we all did. We changed the world — 
me, us, Smokey Robinson, Jerry Butler, 
the Temptations, Aretha, Otis, Gladys 
Knight, James Brown. We really did. Bar- 
riers-broke down for us. And for all black 
musicians afterwards. I mean, to have 
lived through that, and to have been part 
of that, is more than anyone can ask. & 


Cash 


Continued from page 10 

vulnerability. ‘“Of all the people I ever 
recorded,’’ Sam Phillips has said, 
‘Johnny Cash is probably the only singer 
who had a great voice as such, whether 
you like it or not.” 

“I always remember Sam Phillips with 
very kind thoughts and with great 
respect,’’ says the subject of his praise, 
“but one thing about it, Sam didn’t come 
and tap me on the head and say, ‘C’mon, 
son, let’s go make a record.’ I had to fight 
and call and keep at it and just push, 
push, push to ever get into Sun Records 
in the first place and make him listen. I 
don’t feel like anyone discovered me, you 
know, because I had to fight so hard just 
to get heard. You see, I had started to 
radio-announcing school while I was still 
trying to work as a salesman, determined 
to get into radio any way that would get 
me to where I could start singing. It was 
during this time that Elvis was very pop- 
ular, and Sun Records was between my 
house and where I went to radio- 
announcing school. So I just started 
going by there, and every day I'd ask 
could I see Mr. Phillips. And they'd say, 
‘I'm sorry, he’s not in yet,’ or, ‘He’s at a 
meeting.’ So really, it became a challenge 
to me just to get inside that studio. It 
became a fight. Finally. one day I was 
sitting on the stoop just as he came to 
work, and I stood up and said, ‘I’m John 
Cash, and I’ve got my guitar, and I want 
you to hear me play.’ And he said, ‘Well, 
come on in.’ 

“IT sang two or three hours for him, 
everything I knew — Hank Snow, Ernest 
Tubb, Flatt and Scruggs. I remember 
singing ‘I’m Gonna Sleep with One Eye 
Open from Now On.’ I even sang ‘I'll 
Take You Home Again, Kathleen’ — just 
to give him an idea of what I liked. He 
said, ‘You really got a range of material 
that you understand and got a feel for. 
You say you got a group? Well, bring 
them on in to the studio.’ And we went 
back in a few days, just Marshall (Grant) 
and Luther (Perkins) and myself, and that 
was when we cut ‘Hey, Porter,’ the 


second time I was in the studio. 

‘You see, I knew what I wanted to do, 
and I did it just exactly the way I planned 
to do it when I went in there, but Sam 
Phillips saw something new in what I was 
doing. In his mind he saw this as a way to 
break tradition maybe and reach more 
people in country music. I heard him say 
so many times that ‘Nashville is locked 
into that fiddle and steel guitar, and 
country music is going to die if there’s 
not some fresh sound, some fresh feeling 
put in to it.’ When ‘I Walk the Line’ hit — 
he didn’t say much until then — he said, 
‘Now you see what I’m talking about. 
The record has crossed over out of the 
country into the pop. Now your country 
music can no longer be locked into any 
one category.’ He said, ‘That’s what 
music is all about. It should be uni- 
versal.’ And I said, ‘Well, Sam, that’s 
what I’ve always believed, too.’ ” 

And yet for all of his self-assurance, 
despite a background more stable than 
many of his label-mates’, and even 
though he approached Phillips on a more 
nearly equal basis than the others, Cash 
remains as ambivalent as anyone in his 
feelings towards this strangely messianic 
man. It was Phillips, after all, who got 
him to speed up “I Walk the Line’”’ (con- 
ceived as a somber ballad) so much that 
when Cash first heard it on the radio he 
called up Phillips and begged him to stop 
its distribution. It was Phillips who per- 
suaded him that Johnny Cash was better 
than plain John Cash when it came to 
selling records in the teenage market. 
“You know, one thing about it, though, I 
never heard Sam say a lot of the things 
that I’ve read that he said. Sam, matter of 
fact, was a very quiet-spoken man — 
unless he was drinking. Which he started 
doing a lot after Elvis left. Still, even 
when he was drinking, Sam always had 
his wits about him, he still was a genius, 
in that he knew what the music business 
was all about. He could see me as I was, 
and IJ couldn't. He could see Elvis as he 
was, and Elvis couldn’t. Elvis wanted to 
sing a slow love song to his mother, and 
Sam Phillips saw him as what he was: a 
national hero with a new style of music 
just turning the whole world around.” 

Continued on page 18 
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Cash 


Continued from page 16 
Nonetheless, Cash left Sun 
Records with few regrets and 
seemingly none of the trauma 
that accompanied the departure 
of his label-mates. To Carl 
Perkins, Sam Phillips inspired the 
early records, and Phillips him- 
self characterizes his relationship 
with his musicians as “almost like 
a father/son or big brother/little 
brother relationship.’’ When they 
inevitably left — as Elvis did first 
for the greater economic vistas of 
RCA — it was described by both 
sides in terms generally reserved 
for the break-up of a family. For 
Johnny Cash, though, leaving 
Sun Records for CBS after only 
three years on the smaller label 
was simply the logical next step. 
“There were so many things I 
wanted to do, I had all these ideas 
about special projects, different 
album ventures like Ride This 
Train, From Sea to Shining Sea, 
the Indian album, but I felt like at 


_Sun I would be limited in what I 


could do, where with a major 
company I could do all that and 
reach more people with my 
music. | think I was right, too. 
Sam couldn't understand it back 
then, we had a little misunder- 
standing at the time. He couldn't 
see me wanting to go to another 
record company — but I could.”’ 
It worked out, of course, pretty 
much the way Cash foresaw it. Of 
all the musicians who left Sam 
Phillips, Johnny Cash was one of 
the few whose style continued to 
evolve. The records that he pro- 
duced over the years — many of 
them “concept” albums, even 
before the term was invented — 
were a continuing chronicle of 
engagement and_ exploration, 
even as they remained anchored 
in the bedrock simplicity of his 
music. When he made Ride This 
Train, he created a genuinely 
“Stirring Travelogue of America 
in Song and Story’ by scrupu- 
lous research and_ painstaking 
attention to detail; when he 
recorded his gunfighter Ballads of 
the True West, he went straight 
to the sources, read all the books, 
plaved pool with Texas historian 
J. Frank Dobie. For his blues 
songs he pored over old Library 
of Congress recordings, carefully 
studying the research material of 
John and Alan Lomax. He takes 
pride today, whether in concert or 
in private, in tracing in accurate 
detail the genesis of his version of 
‘Streets of Laredo”’ or ‘The 
Legend of John Henry's Ham- 
mer.’ Even at his lowest ebb, in 
the years in which, by all 
accounts, he was lost to the 
world, some of his most worth- 
while projects still emerged (Bitter 
Tears: Ballads of the American 
Indians, for example, came out in 
1964, and Orange Blossom 
Special in 1965), outgrowths of 
the same restless intelligence 
which more recently has 
prompted Cash to write 
actually write — an incisive, well- 
paced autobiography (Man _ in 
Black) and take a year to produce 
a movie on the life of Christ (Gos- 
pel Road). ‘You see, | always 
have considered myself a student, 
still do.’ With his reading and his 
interest in such a wide variety of 
subjects, did he ever consider col- 
lege? ‘Never thought of it,”’ 
comes the reply, almost too 
quickly, softened only by the 
familiar hedge of the self-made 
man: “‘I guess I just had to get my 
education in my own way.” 
Probably he did. Like many 
self-made men, he has led a life 
riddled by contradictions, of 
which his reliance on pills and his 
occasional lapses from the 
righteous path since his well-pub- 
licized spiritual rebirth are only 
the most prominent examples. 
Like the best of self-made men, 
though, Johnny Cash has never 
swept the errors or contradic- 
tions under the rug, but has faced 
up to them instead, in inter- 
views, autobiography, and casual 
conversation. What I wonder is 


whether this penchant for self- 
examination and thirst to explore 
new worlds may not outrun his 
own faith or his audience’s limits. 
“You know, I’ve thought about 
that. I’ve been careful about that. 
I don’t think I'd ever get ahead of 
my audience. If I ever felt like I 
might have, with my fancy suit 
and my eight-piece band, I'll just 
tell five of them to be quiet, take 
the other three, and do ‘Give My 
Love to Rose.’ ”’ What about poli- 
tics, though? Cash’s populist 
leanings have been much publi- 
cized and have on occasion per- 
haps created false expectations. 
What if Indian rights or prison 
reform or something in which he 
deeply believed were perceived as 
unpopular? ‘Well, I don’t know. 
I’ve pretty well stayed out of the 
whole issue of prison reform, 
actually. I’ve just sung my songs. 
I’ve gone to the prisons, because, 
you know, I was concerned, but 
I've stayed out of the political 
battles because I’m not a _ poli- 
tician. I guess a lot of people 
thought I wanted to be, because | 
spoke out on these issues, but I’m 
not. So I kind of quietened down 
on those things.”’ 

Even with his TV series and 
specials, which have consistently 
broken fresh ground in their 
treatment of country music and 
its heritage, he has steered clear of 
controversy for the most part. 
One story, though, is illustrative 
of the problems his instinctively 
cautious approach can lead to. For 
the first show in his 1969 weekly 
series, he had the idea of pre- 
senting Ervin Rouse, the little- 
known author of ‘Orange Blos- 
som Special,’ an old man at the 
time, who was living in the Ever- 
vlades with the Seminoles. Cash 
went to the trouble of tracking 
him down and bringing him up to 
Nashville for the television 
taping. “I talked with my pro- 
ducers about really doing it right, 
about really giving the people an 
original country show, some- 
thing nobody had ever seen on 
network television.’’ Rouse’s first 
version of the song ran to more 
than seven minutes; the pro- 
ducer talked to the star, and the 
song was cut to five-and-a-half 
minutes. ‘Well, they kept that, 
and said ‘Thank you very much,’ 
and paid him, and he went back 
to the swamps and kept writing 
and writing, wanting to know 
when was he going to be on. And 
when they edited the show, this 
was when I got an education 
about what TV's really all about. 
Ervin Rouse was not on the show. 
And I was the one who had to call 
him and tell him.’’ 

Surprisingly, this experience 
only reinforced Cash's inherent 
conservatism. ‘That was about 
my first fight with network TV. It 
was about my last one, too. I was 
determined from then on that I 
wouldn't stick my neck out, that 
if I was going to do TV that | 
didn’t own the networks, so I'd 
have to do it their way.”’ But isn’t 
there any place for outspoken- 
ness? ‘Well, I really don’t want to 
get politically involved,” says 
Cash, then adds without irony, 

Now as far as patriotism is con- 
cerned, I’m never afraid to speak 
out on patriotism... .” 

The audience at the Dallas 
Convention Center obviously is 
not afraid of patriotism either. It 
is, as one of the ushers from Cris- 
well Bible Institute says, a 
‘godly’’ crowd, made up almost 
entirely of women who are sales 
representatives for Home 
Interiors and Gifts. Some of them 
wear gold crowns to symbolize 
sales success, and the motif of the 
convention hall is Camelot, com- 
plete with lavender castle and 
battlements as a backdrop. Two 
years ago they brought in Bob 
Hope, and not surprisingly they 
love Johnny Cash, as their flash- 
bulbs create a strobe effect for an 
already thoroughly modernized 
show. Dressed up in familiar 
black frock coat and pipestem 
black pants, Cash himself is a 
masterful entertainer, singer, and 
storyteller. The cordless mike and 
pick-up system, a recent experi- 


ment about which he is very 
excited, gives some trouble; but 
the Great ‘80s Eight, the solid new 
group that includes two horns, 
Marty Stewart on fiddle, and 
bassist Joe Allen (replacing Mar- 
shall Grant after 25 years), is 
flawless after no more than a 
half-dozen appearances together. 
A couple of times, in fact, it 
threatens to get out of hand as it 
rocks out on “I Will Rock ‘n’ Roll 
with You” or as Jerry Jensley’s 
lead guitar heats up dangerously 
on a blues number; but each time 
the audience is gently brought 
back with a gospel song or June’s 
acoustic Carter Family sequence 
or the greatest crowd-pleaser of 
all, John Carter doing a take-off 
on “I Walk the Line’ and then a 
gospel tribute to his Carter Family 
heritage. The film sequences that 
play behind ‘One Piece at a 
Time,” ‘Casey Jones,” and a lyri- 
cal ‘John Henry” are brilliant; 
the show is altogether satisfying; 
the well-oiled Johnny Cash 
machine is on the move, with 
Cash himself at its center — a 
touchstone, a verity, like the old 
cowboy heroes he admired, some- 
one the audience wants desper- 
ately to believe in. Not surpris- 
ingly, he satisfies this belief. 
Johnny Cash is a pillar for every- 
one to lean upon — friends, 
family, band members, stran- 
gers; it is an odd position for 
someone who not much more 
than a decade ago was on the 
brink of self-destruction, but 
then that is part of his strength. 

And vet heroes fade, too, and 
this is one of the things that 
haunt him ashe has supper up in 
his hotel room after the show and 
talks about his own heroes — 
Ernest Tubb and Hank Snow, in 
particular — and the lack of 
respect they yet in today’s 
instant-trend world. “Well, that 
really bugs me. This has been a 
bone of contention with me for 
vears, for 10 years at least. There 
is a group of about four or five 
singers that have been grossly 
neglected at all the awards shows 
and all the big specials — that’s 
Webb Pierce, Faron Young, Ferlin 
Husky, Carl Smith, Rav Price, 
and Little Jimmy Dickens, that’s 
six. And these guys at one time in 
the ‘40s and ‘50s were the top 
male singers, the top. enter- 
tainers. All these guys — you talk 
about heroes, all these people 
ought to have the chance to show 
people what they've got. Not 
what they had, but what they ve 
still got. Because these people are 
still very effective, they still 
work, they still tour, they still 
have huge followings and fan 
clubs. It’s just like these pro- 
ducers will ask Ernest Tubb or 
Roy Acuff or Hank Snow to come 
on just for kind of a token per- 
formance. ‘Let's have one of the 
oldies on the show.’ Well, that’s 
really terrible. | say, ‘If we can get 
Hank Snow to do a show, then let 
him be a regular guest and do his 
songs and let me talk to him and 
do a song — because that man 
means a lot to me. Maybe that’s 
why it bugs me. I’m not con- 
cerned that this is going to hap- 
pen to me, because I can handle it, 
but it does bug me that the people 
forget — hey, it’s not the people, 
these old heroes of mine are 
getting pushed aside because they 
don’t mean ratings to the tele- 
vision producers!’ 

What about his own career? I 
ask. It seems as if in the last few 
vears he has announced several 
new directions, and now with the 
Great ‘80s Eight and the ‘‘con- 
temporary rockabilly’ sound he 
is once more getting back to 
basics, doing his best to cast off 
excess baggage. Is it always a 
struggle to simplify? ‘It’s impos- 
sible to free myself of a lot of the 
baggage of success, but I’ve been 
able to hire enough people to 
delegate a lot of it to them. As far 
as making a fresh start — no, I’m 
not doing that any more. I made 
that fresh start several years ago. 
From now on I’m just doing what 
I do. I'm not just getting a fresh 
start again. I’m continuing 
stronger than ever, I believe." 
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In winners’ circles 


A report from the AES convention 


by Paul D. Lehrman 


EW YORK — Every year about this 
Ni: the Audio Engineering 

Society holds its New York con- 
vention and show. For four days, the 
grand ballroom and two floors of suites at 
the Waldorf-Astoria are filled with 
exhibits and demonstrations of the latest 
toys for the pro audio market. 

Although the top engineers, pro- 
ducers, and executives in the business 
have their own, more exclusive organi- 
zations, such as the Society of Profes- 
sional Audio and Recording Studios 
(SPARS), the Society of Motion Picture 
and Television Engineers (SMPTE), or 
the National Association of Broadcasters 
(NAB), many biggies in recording, sound 
reinforcement, radio, TV, and film put in 
appearances at the AES, and anyone, for 
$5, can rub elbows with them. 

It’s not just buying and selling that 
draws people to an AES show. Many are 
looking for employers; others are look- 
ing for employees, though the aridity of 
the employment’ bulletin board on the 
second balcony suggests that there’s not 
too much out there for the aspiring re- 
cording engineer. Some walk around 
gawking at equipment; others are on the 
lookout for famous people; still others 
come to meet, eat, and drink with old 
acquaintances, or with colleagues they 
have previously known only by phone or 
purchase order. Research-and-develop- 
ment freaks come to hear technical papers 
on esoteric subjects. And then there are 
those who show up looking for a story. 

That story, according to many long- 
time observers and participants, is that 
this was the slowest convention in years. 
The studio business, whose ups and 
downs usually lag behind those of the 
record business by about 18 months, is 
retrenching. Oh, all the big guns were out 
with their computer-controlled mixers, 
synthesizers, electronic-delay lines that 
can simulate the Royal Albert Hall, and 
microphones that can pick up the agonies 
of a constipated fly. But very few people 
were buying this year. 
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The crowds, too, seemed to be smaller, 
and the number of empty booths and 
rooms was surprising. The pink ‘‘ex- 
hibits only’ name tags seemed to out- 
number by far the blue-and-yellow 
“technical meetings and exhibits’’ tags, 
which means that there was a dispropor- 
tionate number of outside observers. The 
white “exhibitor” tags were everywhere, 
too, not just in the booths, which would 
indicate that the equipment sellers were 
doing a lot more legwork than in pre- 
vious years. 

New England engineering was well 
served. Triton Productions, Soundtrack, 


EMT’s 251 digital reverb unit 


Dimension Sound, Century III, Sound 
Techniques, Baker St. Studios, Capron 
Lighting and Sound, RBY Studios, Studio 
B, WGBH radio, Blue Jay Recording, and 
Berklee College all had representatives 
roaming the corridors, while such other 
luminaries as independent producer Dave 
Butler, founder of K&L Sound Lew 
Freedman, and the Phoenix's Brad Meyer 
were busy gawking and talking. Mean- 
while, behind the display tables, such 
Massachusetts manufacturers as Ana- 
logic Corporation, Audio Processing Sys- 
tems, Bose, BTX, dbx, Deltalab, Eastern 
Acoustic Works, Lexicon, and Ursa 
Major were hawking their wares. 

Media stars were also on hand: Harry 
Hirsch (former president of Media- 
Sound and Soundmixers, two of New 
York’s biggest studios), super-producer_ 
Phil Ramone, Boston early-music maven 
Joel Cohen (indulging his technical side), 
and electronic-music pioneer Robert 
Moog were among those delivering 
papers or mingling with the masses. So 
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The Great British Spring reverb 


was Saturday Night Live's Harry Shearer, 
who is much smaller than he looks on 
television. . 

But any convention must have an 
awards ceremony, and while the AES has 
its own, the Phoenix, as a service to its 
loyal readers, would like to bestow some 
honors. 


Most impressive exhibits (overkill divi- 
sion): A five-way tie here, among those 


giants of mixing consoles, MCI, Harri- ° 


son, Neve, Cadac, and Solid-State Logic. 
Their ‘products offer features like com- 
puter-interfaced automation, video read- 
outs, time-coding, 56 inputs, room for 
four hands (and you'll need them all), and 


price tags upward of a quarter of a 


million. Not popular items for your 
neighborhood demo factory. 

Most impressive exhibits (without- 
overkill division): Tape recorders from 
Ampex and Studer, with 46-track capa- 
bility, automatic time-code locking be- 
tween multiple machines, and program- 
able play/record/sync patterns. Prices 
aren't that much more ridiculous than 
those of their simpler brethren, and these 
features can make an engineer's life much 
easier. Also, the 32-track digital machine 
from Mitsubishi — it’s huge, but it works, 
and it’s as easy to operate as any analog 
machine. 

Best gizmo you’ll never see: The Pio- 
neer digital-audio-disc player. It uses the 
same technology as does the video-disc 
player but puts the program on cute little 
six-inch discs. The Japanese gentleman 
showing it knew only two English 
phrases: “‘prototype,”’ and ‘‘no plans for 
production.” 

Best gizmo you'll see if you get lucky: 
Another tie. EMT is trying to regain the 
hold it once had on the reverberation 
market with second-generation digital re- 
verb. This one has a two-dimensional 
LCD readout showing relative time and 
amplitude of the various delays. Very 
clean, very versatile, very expensive. 
Also, the Con Brio ADS-200 digital 
music synthesizer. There were several 
such animals at the show, but this was the 
best. Very well human-engineered, and it 
even includes a program for notating 
what you play at the keyboard. The pro- 
totype was a week old, but the company 
expects to be in production soon. Save up 
— the price tag is $27,500. 

Best gizmo you won't be able to get 

Continued on page 23 
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most complete receiver ever made. 
A professional control center for 


your entire sound system, the 390R delivers a full 
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with no more than 0.03% THD. And it offers more options, 
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Compare the Scott 390R with any other receiver on the market 
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Warranty Number: 101102 
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away from: Roland’s TR-808 rhythm 
composer. A nifty little drum machine, 
which can rotate among several pro- 
gramable rhythms without missing a 
beat, and which actually puts out a 
respectable cymbal sound. This one’s 
going to be a big seller to disco studios. 

Best gizmo that represents a real and 
useful improvement: Three winners here. 
The Great British Spring, now being 
offered by a small Long Island outfit 
called the Mike Shop, is a six-spring re- 
verb that looks like a map case, has no 
controls besides level, and boasts a sur- 
prisingly full sound. At $100 a spring, an 
excellent compromise for the small 
studio. The Ashly SC-68 is an eight-way 
cut-only parametric equalizer with a 
built-in compressor-limiter that makes it 
a snap to find and eliminate feedback 
points in a concert sound system. A fine 
idea, long overdue. Panasonic surprised 
everybody with its new RAMSA line of 
small-studio equipment, and the Locali- 
zation Processor is a particularly neat piece 
of gear. It uses four-channel joysticks to 
place up to eight inputs in a stereo field, 
with an external reverb to control ap- 
parent distance. This type of control was 
one of the few useful ideas to come out of 
quadraphonic technology, and it’s nice to 
see it resurrected. 

Most popular booth: Publison, a 
French company, has put out a unit that 
combines the best features of a Lexicon 

Prime Time’ and a harmonizer. The 
DHM 89 B2/KB 2000 system can store 
up to 1.2 seconds of audio information 
delay it, reverse it, repeat it, sweep it, 
change its pitch, or all of the above simul- 
taneously. The system has a three-octave 
range and four voices and it is not at all 
difficult to use. It might, however, be a 
little hard to pay for — $11,000 for the 
whole thing. 

Most revolting exhibits: Electro-Har- 
monix, which filled a darkened room with 
pulsating lights and bad music, making 
the place look like a disco from Sears, and 
Meyer Sound Laboratories, which proved 

















that a speaker system can indeed put out 
140 dB SPL at one meter. 

Biggest surprise: Synare, the drum- 
synthesizer people, who specialize in 
enabling drummers to make pointless 


The Con Brio model ADS-200 digital music synthesizer 


weird noises (just like keyboard players), 
have developed electronic timpani that 
sound very much like the real thing. You 
can adjust the pitch with a footpedal and 
use any kind of mallet. 


Best exhibit from the Boston area: In a 
little booth in a side room, dwarfed by 
Studer and Harrison, Belmont’s own 
plucky little Ursa Major was demon- 
strating its new 32-register four-varia- 
tion digital reverb. Very clean, very small, 
and with excellent sound. Runner-up 
goes to dbx, of Newton, which set up a 
complicated display in one of the hotel 
suites. Individual tracks from an eight- 
track tape were fed to various of the com- 
pany’s units, and you could play with 
each of them and listen over head- 
phones. Trouble was, the room was so 
crowded, you couldn’t get in. 

Biggest disappointment: Second year 
in a row for this one, too. Bosendorfer 
makes a nine-foot-six-inch piano it calls 
the Imperial Grand, which has nine extra 
bass notes and a price tag of about 
$35,000. That one probably wouldn't fit 
in the elevator, so the company showed 
the Half Concert Grand, which is two feet 
shorter and has only four extra keys. The 
piano it brought to last year’s show had 
sluggish response and sounded muddy; 
this one was more responsive, but the 
sound still did little to justify the price 
tag 

Worst terrific exhibit: Sony by rights 
should at least usher at the marriage of 
audio and video, but its exhibit showed 
only how far we have to go before this 
particular union is consummated. Using 
two one-inch video-tape machines — one 
for the picture, the other for the digital 
sound — and feeding them through a 30- 
inch color monitor and a pair of their new 
$8000 APM-8 speakers, the boys from 
Japan gave us scenes from the Star Trek 
movie and from a Bob Marley concert. 
The movie is no less boring on the small 
screen. The color balance was off, and the 
picture suffered from quite a bit of color 
noise. The Marley concert was so hap- 
hazardly edited that a colleague asked me 
whether I wasn’t distracted by the con- 
stantly changing video perspective. It 
made me realize that people are not going 
to spend money on this ‘‘revolution’’ 
unless the quality of the programing is 
nothing less than sensational. If the 
demonstration was any indication of 
home entertainment in 1990, then the net- 
works have nothing to worry about. @ 
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Toys growing up 


A short history of rock in the studios 


by Mitcheil Rose 


oday, despite concert tours, live 
I radio broadcasts, and_ television 
appearances, a fan's primary 
appreciation of rock ‘n’ roll derives from 
studio recordings. Even most “‘live”’ 
albums are touched up — vocals are 
thickened, rhythm tracks are added, a 
weak bass-drum sound is enhanced. It is 
in the recording studio that the sound of 
rock evolved. The music, arrangements, 
and lyrics might have been sent into the 
studio by writers, but how they came out 
depended on the musicians, the engi- 
neer, and the producer. As the tech- 
nology of recording changed, so did the 
music. 

During the ‘50s and ‘60s, the producer 
ruled the studio session. Usually he 
worked for the record company, and 
what he wanted most was to bang out 
four songs in three hours. Studio time 
was structured to make it easy to record 
singles (then the heart of the rock mar- 
ket) quickly. Clients came for three-hour, 
no-nonsense sessions, and the studios 
sold three blocks of time per day — 10 
a.m. to 1 p.m., 2 to 5 p.m., and 7 to 10 
p.m. Studio musicians backed most of the 
talent. The performers themselves had 
little status with their label: apart from a 
few stars, they were considered expend- 
able. The producers assumed there were 
10 people waiting in the lobby who could 
play or sing as well as whoever they were 
recording on a given day. 

Unique interpretation or style thus was 
not a great asset. The producer knew how 
the record should sound, and it was his 
song more than anyone else’s. Occasion- 
ally, a record was finished before the pro- 
ducer decided whose name would appear 
on the label. Darlene Love recorded under 
her own name and as a member of the 
Crystals, although she was never a mem- 
ber of that group. 

A song might be recorded in the 
morning, shipped to the pressing plant in 
the afternoon, and ready for the AM disc 
jockeys the next day. Quality control was 
hardly a major concern. Bob Liftin, who 
was engineering Little Anthony and the 
Imperials in 1958, recalls a problem he 


had with a record-stamping plant he was 
using for the first time. The plant. called 
him at 5 p.m. and told him his rush order 
would be held up — the neighboring dry- 
cleaning establishment, which supplied 
the plant’s steam, was closing for the day. 
Liftin called the cleaners’ proprietor and 
gave him $15 to keep his store open so 
the records would arrive on time. 

Because early tape machines could 
record only two, three, or four tracks, 
many instruments were recorded onto the 
same track. Several open microphones 
and the reverberant acoustics of the 
studio meant that as the engineer raised 
the level of one microphone, other instru- 
ments. and the room sound would be 
heard also. Producers and engineers made 
use of this leakage, and the resultant 
effects became associated with particular 
studios. Phil Spector recorded at Gold 
Star Studio in LA, where he depended on 
microphone leakage to help create the 
‘wall of sound” that he wanted. Many of 
the early rock songs came out of Bell 
Sound Studio in New York, which had 
the big-room sound heard on “Hurt So 
Bad,” by Little Anthony and the Imper- 
ials. 

Geographic isolation affected studio 
practices — New York and California 
were the recording centers, as they are 
today, but studios in other regions 
developed their own techniques and 
styles. Studio musicians played louder in 
some cities than in others; different stan- 
dards for maintaining studio equipment 
subtly affected recordings. When a song 
went through several re-recordings, the 
slight amount of distortion added by each 
pass of the tape gave it a certain charac- 
ter and sound. 


The changes in producing 

Around 1962 and ‘63, the sound of 
rock began to change. Producer Phil 
Spector, with his “wall of sound”’ records 
(where the instruments were mixed at the 
same level to form a homogenous blend), 
is almost as well-known as the per- 
formers who worked with him. His 
groups then included the Crystals (‘Da 


Doo Ron Ron,” ‘‘Then He Kissed Me,”’ 


“He's a Rebel’’), Bob B. Soxx and the Blue 


Jeans (‘‘Zip-a-Dee Doo Dah,” “‘Why Do 
Lovers Break Each Other's Hearts?’’), and 
the Ronettes (‘Be My Baby” and 
‘Walking in the Rain’). Perhaps indi- 
vidual instruments didn’t stand out, but 
the records certainly did. 

Like other producers of the time, Spec- 
tor had complete control over the final 
mix. Unlike other producers, however, he 
developed a different concept for each 
song, and he didn’t restrict himself to the 
three-hour/four-song schedule. From 
1962 through ‘67, he had 26 successive 
hits. 

The Beatles and George Martin influ- 
enced not only the sound of rock ‘n’ roll, 
but the degree of the artist’s control over 
the music and the mix. Phil Ramone, who 
curren.:ty produces such performers. as 
Paul Simon and Billy Joel, acknowledges 
Martin's contributions. ‘‘Regardless of all 
the musical love we have for them, the 
important thing is that their sounds were 
growing. God knows, Sgt. Pepper’s was 
probably the leader for change of sound.” 
The relationship between Martin and the 
Beatles was symbiotic, and distinct from 
the traditional mocel of the artist as tool 
and the producer as craftsman. 

Joe Tarsia, of Sigma Studios, has been 
at the center of the Philadelphia recording 
scene since the late ‘50s, when Dick Clark 
was hosting American Bandstand. As an 
engineer, Tarsia recorded Chubby 
Checker, Bobby Rydell, the Orlons, the 
Dovells, and the Rays at Cameo-Park- 
way Studios, where songs were as highly 
produced as elsewhere. He attributes the 
Beatles’ impact on recorded rock in part 
to the freer exchange between Martin and 
the group. 

“Certainly what they did in the Set. 
Pepper's album was extremely innova- 
tive,’ he says. “Everybody picked up on 
the electronic games of backward tape 
(playing a tape backward) and vary- 
speeding (changing the pitch of a sound 
by varying the speed of the tape). And all 
those things that are commonplace to use 
today. That happens when you get the 


time in a recording studio. They dis- 
placed the highly produced records with 
the studio musicians in this country. In 
that controlled environment, the records 
that the Beatles made were not possible.”’ 

Even before Sgt. Pepper’s, the Beatles’ 
impact on the recording industry was sig- 
nificant. Previously, studio musicians 
had backed up singers during recording 
sessions and even on tours. But the 
Beatles and their contemporaries were 
self-contained groups with their own per- 
sonnel — creative forces that wrote and 
played their own music, wrote and sang 
their own lyrics. 

Many of the large record companies 
neither understood nor pursued these 
new, self-contained groups. Kids telling 
the man in the sharkskin suit what they 
wanted didn’t fit into the record com- 
panies’ style. But two important ele- 
ments did respond: the small, indepen- 
dent label, and the independent pro- 
ducer. ; 

Tarsia credits the independent labels as 
a motivating force in the evolution of 
studio technique. ‘‘The independents, 
because of money or facility, found other 
means of making records than the big, 
staid record companies did, like RCA and 
Columbia. At the time, each of the major 
labels had a strong force, like Mitch 
Miller, at the head of the company who 
dictated what the records should sound 
like and what they should be. Miller was 
totally against electric instruments and 
self-contained groups. Columbia went 
through a very big change when Miller 
left the company. They went with the 
new trends. I think the new trends were 
forced on the very staid Capitols, Colum- 
bias, and RCAs by the independents like 
the Cameos, Gambles, Brunswicks, and 
others like that.” 

Ramone sees the influence of the inde- 
pendent producer as rising from the 
heavy-metal bands ‘‘causing fear at the 
major labels. They didn’t know quite 
what to do with the bands. The guys were 
drawing audiences. The label people were 
afraid because this music had exploded 
into more than an underground situa- 
tion. The bands were certainly a rebel- 
lious group against working with a guy in 
a shirt and tie who was looking at the 
clock and was on the phone 90 percent of 
the time.”’ 

As the role of producer evolved, the 
relationship between the groups and the 
studio changed too. The recording engi- 

Continued cn page 26 
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Toys 


Continued from page 24 
neers and studios began to 
respond to the musicians’ needs; 
producer Roy Halee worked with 
Simon and Garfunkel, and Eddie 
Kramer worked with Jimi Hen- 
drix, to create the sound the 
artists wanted 

As the musicians emerged from 
the ‘60s with greater control, the 
record companies concentrated on 
distribution and on playing a sup- 
portive role. Except in the case of 
new acts or when budgets were 
small, the days of absolute rule 
were ending. Certainly the major 
groups exercised control over 
their music, especially when they 
could jump to another label 
offering better terms and perks. 


More toys in the studio 
With multi-track recording, 


engineers had four, eight, 16 and 
then 24 tracks available, and 
could place each instrument and 
vocal on a separate track. Over- 
dubbing meant that the instru- 
ments could be added easily after 
the initial recording session. If 
microphone leakage was consid- 
ered a problem, each instrument 
could be recorded separately. 
During the mixing of the song, 
equalization and special effects 
could alter the sound of indi- 
vidual instruments. 

As the size and capability of 
mixing consoles and tape 
machines grew, so did the num- 
ber of special-effects devices. An 
instrument's sound could be com- 
pressed (the loud passages given a 
fixed limit, and the soft passages 
made louder), expanded (the loud 
passages made louder, and the 
soft passages made softer); 
delayed (made to be heard milli- 
seconds or seconds later), phased 
(made to swish), varied in pitch 
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(by altering the speed of the tape), 
and filled out with echo and 
reverberation. Certain effects 
were merely advances in tech- 
nique — the playing of a tape 
backward, for example. Others, 
like echo and phasing, were made 
more dependable and accurate. 
Acoustical consultants 
designed studios to eliminate 
reverberation, or to permit it in 
only one area. The engineer 
add echo and reverbera- 
during the 


would 
tion electronically, 
mixdown 

“I would say that there is more 
emphasis on detail today than 
before,:’ says Tarsia. ‘I think you 
can hear that in the records. 
When you listen to something 
from the 60s, you hear a definite 
room character, and that room 
character was developed by the 
fact that most everybody who 
was going to be on the recording 
was there performing at the same 
RMme-s ey: 

“The whole Motown sound 
was in a garage-type cinder- 
block-wall atmosphere. They 
created a very commercial sound. 
You could argue whether it was a 
good sound or not. It certainly 
was a good sound for its time. 

“And today, with the multi- 
track tape recorder, we have the 
ability to layer the music in a 
much more controlled environ- 
ment. For that reason the records 
have a better — I won’t say they 
sound better — they have the 
potential for sounding better.” 

During the mid-’70s, more 
effects and automated mixing 
provided even greater control. 
Automated mixdown permitted 
more switches, equalizers, effects, 
and level controls to be adjusted 
at the right moment than an engi- 
neer and his assistants could do 
on their own. 

In the late ‘70s, the digital tape 
recorder arrived, accompanied 
both by huge price tag and by the 
startling claim that it made a 
much better initial recording than 
existing analog machines, and 
that songs could be re-recorded 
and transferred repeatedly with 
no deterioration of sound quality. 
The cost has slowed its accept- 
ance. 

Phil Ramone, who is working 
on a live digital project for Billy 
Joel, expressed enthusiasm for the 
new technology, especially for a 
live album. “The technological 
advances always do that to you. 
It's kind of an interesting mar- 
riage. As it gets more compli- 
cated, musicians’ standards 
become higher. Audiences’ stan- 
dards become higher. I’m not 
saying music wasn’t good back in 
the ‘60s or ‘70s, but it certainly 
was in some cases just less com- 
plicated to record. In some cases it 
was more spontaneous, and | 
think there’s a certain amount of 
that lacking today.” 

All the modern gadgetry and 
techniques have, of course, 
effected a tyranny of their own. 
Because studios and producers 
have the equipment at their dis- 
posal, they use it — to innovate, to 
over-produce, or to cut corners. 

‘‘T think the mechanical, highly 
produced disco record is the 
equivalent of the mechanical, 
highly produced dance records of 
the early ‘60s,’ says Tarsia. “I 
think we've reached the end of a 
musical trend and that we’re 
looking for the Beatles. We’re 
looking for the equivalent of the 
Beatles revolution, or the self- 
contained-group revolution, that 
occurred during the ‘60s to hap- 
pen now.” & 
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SOUND SHAPERS 


THE FINAL 


COMPONENT 


BUY AN Alold EQUALIZER AND GET CUSTOM-TAILORED 


SOUND YOUR COMPONENTS ARE CAPABLE OF DELIVERING. 


Here are some of the ways an 
Equalizer can tailor the 
music to fit your ears: 


1. Make your speakers really 
work for you. 


Contrary to what some manu- 
facturers try to tell you, there are some 
very basic laws of physics that govern 
the low frequency response of a 
speaker. They are: the mass of the 
moving system, the cone area, the 
magnet and the cabinet volume. Once 
these things are designed into a 
speaker, the low frequency. response 
can’t be lowered. Except by electrical 
equalization. 

Sometimes speakers have a 
midbass hump. That gives you the 
illusion of listening to deep bass, but 
actually it’s just plain boom. A multi- 
band frequency equalizer can eliminate 
the midbass hump and, at the same 
time, unlike a normal tone control, 
extend the true low bass response. 


2. Get rid of rumble, hiss and 
surface noise. 


To stop rumble or low frequency 
overload, adjust the lowest control on 
an equalizer. Since there’s little of the 
fundamentals below 40Hz, you 
probably won’t miss any music. 

To stop scratches or other surface 
noise — or even tape hiss — just bring 
down the levels at 5 to 9kHz and above. 

You can even use an equalizer to 
compensate for the boosted highs 
when you’re listening to tapes recorded 
with a Dolby and you don’t have a Dolby 
playback decoder. 


Rs 
3. Improve record, tape and 
broadcast quality. 


Good quality radio broadcasts are 
rare. But audio equalization can 
properly rebalance the signal. 
Equalization can also rebalance 
records or tapes that seem to be 
lacking in tone and range. 


Hy 
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4. Make studio quality tapes, 
without a studio. 


To make any tape sound smooth and 
professional, you need a studio 
environment. But without one, you can 
still make your tapes sound 
professional by using a frequency 
equalizer. 


5. Eliminate feedback and adjust 
the balance of live 
performance. 


An equalizer is a must for good live 
performing. A performer can increase 
the voice over the band, or increase the 
volume without feedback, and adjust 
the sound of the band to fit the room 
being performed in. All with a 
frequency equalizer. 


6. Stop transducer 
incompatibility. 


Sometimes a good cartridge and a 
good speaker system still result in a not 
very good sound. But the proper 
control on an equalizer can fix all that 
by taking the sound down a few dB. 


There’s an ADC Sound 
Shaper to suit your taste... 
and fit your wallet. 


ADC Sound Shapers are designed 
and priced to fit anyone’s needs and 
budget. We offer everything from the 
basic Sound Shaper One to the top-of- 
the-line Sound Shaper Three 
Paragraphic. ™ 


THE lol] SOUND SHAPER 
IS AVAILABLE AT THESE 
FINE DEALERS: 


Boston: Hi-Fi Buys 
Brockton: Tech Hi-Fi 
Cambridge: Hi-Fi Buys 
Lechmere 
Dedham: Hi-Fi Buys 
Lechmere Sales 
Danvers: Lechmere Sales 
Framingham: Lechmere 
Tweeter Etc. 
Hanover: Tech Hi-Fi 
Hyannis: Tech Hi-Fi 
Newburyport: Port City Hi-Fi 
Peabody: Hi-Fi Buys 
Springfield: Lechmere 
Swampscott: Hi-Fi Buys 
Worcester: Hi-Fi Buys 
Tweeter, Etc. 
Manchester, NH: Lechmere 














RECORDS & TAPES 


Zs 


THE JIM CARROLL BAND 


“Catholic Boy” 


$4.99 


LP OR TAPE 


The most eagerly anticipated 
new album of the year! Atco 
Records presents “Catholic 
Boy,’ the debut album from The 
Jim Carroll Band. Featuring 
“People Who Died,” “Wicked 
Gravity,’ and fabulous title track, 


“Catholic Boy:’ 
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Jim Carroll 
“Catholic Boy” 


Jim Carroll not only brings to his music 
a true street-level, gut-sense of and love 
for rock 'n’ roll, but a literary reputation 


rarely present in the rock medium. Born - 


and raised in New York City, at the age of 
12 he began to write the much-acclaimed 
“Basketball Diaries,” a series of descrip- 
tions of coming of age on the streets — 
the drugs, the sex, the crime, the hustling 
to survive. By 16, he had published his 
first book of poems, and a later collection 
was nominated for a Pulitzer Prize. An 
avid follower of the Velvet Underground in 


the late-’60s, Jim did some poetry 
readings with Lou Reed and began to 
experiment with writing lyrics on his own. 
In 1974, he moved to the San Francisco 
area to leave the New York pace, and the 
drugs, behind him.. 


“CATHOLIC BOY” is the debut album | 


from The Jim Carroll Band, appearing on 
the Atco label via Earl McGrath Music, 
with Earl producing and Bob Clearmoun- 
tain co-producing and engineering. Cer- 
tainly one of the most eagerly-anticipated 
new LPs of the year, it has already gener- 


ated a buzz from coast to coast. In addi- 
tion to Jim on vocals, the group consists 
of: Brian Linsley - guitar, Steve Linsley - 
bass, Terrell Winn - guitar, and Wayne — 
Woods - drums. All the band had a hand 
in the writing and arranging for the LP, . 
which finds Jim's striking, aggressive, no- 
holds-barred lyrical images set against 
masterful pulsing rock. “Cockiness and 
rage — that’s what rock 'n’ roll is ail 
about,” Jim states. 

Jim Carroll is a charismatic figure, an ~ 
alluring presence who brings a unique 
vision to his rock ’n’ roll music. Listen. 


Is There Really Anywhere Else 
To Buy Your Music? 


e Copley Sq. @ Harvard Sq. © Downtown Crossing @ Kenmore Sq. © Mem. Dr.. Cambridge 
Rt. 9, Framingham @ Wellington Crli., Medford @ Rt. 1, Dedham @ Burlington 
Worcester @ Providence @ Springfield 





